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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
MOST ominous telegram has been received from Cabul. We 
A greatly fear that General Roberts, as we predicted would be 
the case, is fighting for his life. The message was flashed by 
the Daily News’ correspondent there at 11 a.m. on Friday, and 
yeeived here at 12 on the same day, occupying only seven 
hours, allowing for the difference of time, in transit. The 
Viceroy, who, it will be remembered, announced some days since 
that the Kohistanees, 3,000 strong, had given up their arms, on 
the 9th inst. admitted that they were trying to effect a junction 
vith “a Hostile gathering from the Ghuznee direction ”—in 
other words, 7,000 soldiers, known tobe marching thence. He 
thought General Macpherson had stopped them, but the 
General, it now appears, failed. A force of Horse Artillery, 
escorted by two squadrons of her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, and one 
of the 14th Bengal Lancers, were on the 12th inst. proceeding to 
join General Macpherson, when they met the united armies, 
under Mahommed Jan, within a few miles of Cabul. “The 
cavalry made a brilliant charge, but made no impression on the 
vast body of the enemy.” Four guns got upset in retiring, and 
“were spiked and abandoned,” though recovered later. ‘The 
enemy, who were admirably led, included 3,000 men armed 
with Sniders””—our own present to Shere Ali—and “ though 
they lost heavily by the artillery-fire and cavalry charge, never 
wayered.” They advanced to the Cabul gorge, and though 
they were turned by the 72nd, despatched hastily by General 
Roberts from Sherpore, they “vow occupy the heights to the 
south of the Bala Hissar. General Macpherson is now 
attacking.” 

The meaning of all this is, that the Afghan army, which 
hag-mever met us, at last ashamed of itself, and aware 
that we intend to govern Afghanistan, has recovered 
courage, and under some competent leader has struck 
boldly for Cabul itself. If General Roberts, a soldier, as 
we believe, with a true flash in him, can dislodge them at 
once and decisively with his 3,000 men—he has no more, for 
General Baker is away in the Maidan with 2,000—all will be 
well; but if not, then, with the enemy above him, with the Bala 
Hissar to hold, with Cabul rising in insurrection—a certainty, 
if Cabul sees a chance—and with Asmutullah Khan and his 4,000 
Ghilzais cutting the road by Jagdalak—he is officially announced 
as refractory—the’General’s position will be a bad one. He isso 
able, and his Europeans so superior to the Afghans, that but for 
the extreme cold, 18° of frost, we should have no fear. The 
Sepoys, however, will feel that terribly ; and if the contest lasts 
three days, General Bright, with defective transport, will have 
to cut his way to Cabul with the KHyber column at all hazards. 
Tt must not be forgotten that, as announced in the Standard 
by direct telegram from Candahar, Ayoub Khan is marching on 
that city from Herat with 11,000 men, and the Candaharees 
are “ excited.” 


The worst element in this news is that it shows the Afghans 
to have recovered their courage. They are considered in 


























England cowards, on the strength of their recent panics; 
but there can be no doubt of their individual bravery,—and 
it is never safe to trust to continued panic in Asiatics. 
A song, a story, the arrival of a leader, the preaching of a 
popular teacher, may rouse them to an enthusiasm in which 
they will all die. We fear the inspiriting cause in this instance 
has been the insane severity displayed at several points to the 
Afghan Moollahs. Even if these men had been guilty, which they 
were not, it being their religious duty to preach resistance 
to the Infidel, it was madness to put them to death. If the 
“fanatic” feeling has really been excited in Afghanistan, it 
will take 30,000 Europeans to garrison the country, and 10,000 
more to hold down the Nizam’s dominions. We hope for better 
things, but if the Afghans, for any reason, now mean fighting, 
the entire situation is changed, and we have a most serious war 
upon our hands, a war in which money must be spent in 
millions, if only in forcing forward light railways through the 
Passes. We may lose everything for want of transport. 





We scarcely know whether it is a symptom or an accident, 
but the Times is hedging again. After regularly supporting 
the Government policy in Afghanistan, and declaring that the 
scientific frontier turned India into an island, it on Thursday 
solemnly warns the Administration that “there is a vague 
feeling of uneasiness in the country as to what the Government 
may do next.” There “is a certain nervousness in the public 
mind.” “Men are seeking to be assured that Government has 
no new surprise in store for them.” “ Nothing could be more 
disastrous ” for the Ministry “than a belief that there is to be 
no quiet anywhere, as long as they remain in office.” The 
Government “has now a chance of displaying a firmness which 
it is scarcely credited with possessing,” that is, of compelling its 
subordinates who are talking of annexing Afghanistan or dividing 
Afghanistan to retire from that country altogether. They can do 
so now with honour and safety, while by-and-by “ treaty obliga- 
tions or practical engagements may be found standing in the way.” 
If they do not retire, “ the destinies of a great Empire will be 
held to be in unsafe keeping, in the hands of men who have given 
a fresh proof of their half-suspected untrustworthiness.” An 
article of this kind in the Times, is the modern way in which 
the Vox Dei writes upon the wall, “ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin ;” 
and our Belshazzar, being of the nineteenth century, may pos- 
sibly listen. It is more probable, however, that he will conceal 
his danger from himself and his courtiers by some new project, 
and some new scene glittering with coloured lights, and so await 
in ignorance the fall of his kingdom. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Rectorial address to the Glasgow students, 
delivered yesterday week, can hardly have been long considered, 
for its preparation was only begun within a day of its delivery, 
and must have been in great measure extempore. Yet we 
remember no Rectorial address of recent years so full of 
interest. In the first place, Mr. Gladstone brought out 
the noble popular work done by the University—whose 
numbers are increasing rapidly—by announcing that of 590 
students in Arts (or, as the Scotch call it, in the Humanity 
Classes), only 199 are independent of any avocation that has 
to be pursued concurrently with their studies, whilst no less 
than 391, or two-thirds of the whole, have to work for their living 
even while they study for their education. Of these last, 240 work 
both during the winter session and throughout the summer; 135 
work in summer only, and not during the regular session ; while 
16 join a business to their winter work as students. In the 
Humanity Class this year are included, said Mr. Gladstone, 
“joiners, miners, brass-founders, bootmakers, tailors, grocers, 
engineers, ship-builders, drapers, stewards of steamers, and a 
toll-keeper—who may, I suppose, well be said first of all to levy 
toll upon himself—a pocketbook-maker, a blacksmith, and others.” 
Mr. Gladstone treated these facts as a striking sign of the popular 
zeal for knowledge and its diffusion, and proceeded to comment on 
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the special function of a University in redressing the balance 
between the growing wealth and luxury of the new era, and 
those higher wants of man to which wealth and luxury can 
minister comparatively little. This it would do, he said, for 
the law students, by teaching them to temper a rather one-sided 
profession with more liberal studies; for medical men, by 
helping them to see how much more every day, with growing 
culture, the study of the mmd helps the study of the body; 
for theologians, by finding for them the answer to that sus- 
picion, at present so wide-spread in the world, that divinity 
is an unreal region, in which no solid ground can be main- 
tained, After dealing at length with a very interesting part 
of this subject, to which we have drawn attention elsewhere, 
Mr. Gladstone concluded by a fine plea for history, as the one 
study in which chiefly the moral judgment is educated to greater 
impartiality, as a consequence of the effort it requires to measure 
men by the standard of the world in which they actually lived, 
and not by our own standard of living. 


In his political speech on the same evening in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Mr. Gladstone reviewed the whole case against the 
present Government with more fire and condensation than in 
any of his former speeches. He showed that in the precedents 
recently cited of a Parliament running for seven sessions, one 
of the so-called sessions has been a mere fragment of a session, 
while the present Government, though well aware how greatly a 
favourable decision by the Constituencies would strengthen 
them, yet give out that they intend the present Parliament to 
complete its seventh full session and half even of its seventh year, 
before they dissolve,—the explanation being, of course, that 
they fear condemnation by the people. He elicited great 
laughter, by referring to a despatch, quoted by Conservative 
papers, in which Turkey treats Turkish reforms as essential 
chiefly to the safety of the Beaconsfield Cabinet, and con- 
descendingly promises them on that ground. He criticised the 
reasons assigned for seizing Cyprus, and showed that the pro- 
mises given to make its harbour a great naval harbour, and its 
soil a strong “ place of arms,” were all unreal, of which we hear 
nothing now. He discussed also at length our policy in India, 
which he condemned, as wholly false to the purposes for which 
we rule in India ; and maintained that to call the policy of the 
Government “ Conservative,” was to call it by the name most 
opposite to its distinctive quality, which is its subversiveness 
of all great English traditions, 


Mr. Gladstone’s journey home was like his journey to Scot- 
land,—one long ovation. At Motherwell, at Carstairs, at 
Carlisle, at Overholme, at Preston, at Wigan, at Warrington, 
and at Chester (where a great torchlight procession was organ- 
ised), Mr. Gladstone was met by large crowds with the greatest 
enthusiasm. At many of these places he was compelled to deliver 
short addresses, and of these the address at Wigan was perhaps 
the most effective, being a trenchant commentary on Lord 
Salisbury’s announcement that whenever there was a great war 
in Europe, England always seized a bit of territory at some point 
giving her a specific local influence over the course of the war. 
He asked if other nations had the same right. If so, the con- 
sequence must be a bloody general scramble and chaos in 
Christendom. Indeed, the assertion of such a right was the doc- 
trine of a political bandit, he said, rather than that of a statesman. 
But if other nations had not the same right, where do we get 
ours to proclaim Pharisaically that we are not as other men are, 
but rather have a right to appropriate whatever gives us the 
requisite influence over the course of European wars? That is 
difficult to answer; but Lord Salisbury may at least say that he 
was not posing as the Pharisee. He was rather posing like the 
gentleman who boasted, “I’m the publican, not the Pharisee, 
thank God!’ He was posing as one who did not fast, and give 
tithes of all that he possessed, but preferred rather to feast, and 
take tithes of that which feeble allies possessed. 


Prince Bismarck has carried his Railway projects through 
the Prussian House of Deputies, with the aid of unexpected 
allies. It was believed that he would be supported by the Con- 
servatives and the Ultramontanes, but at the last moment he 
refused the principal demand of the Vatican, the restoration of 
the Bishops, and the Centre fell back upon its old position. 
Thereupon the Minister of Commerce announced that the 
Government would concede certain “guarantees” demanded 
by the National Liberals, and hitherto refused—the guarantees 


State, some Railway bondholders being amerced if the 

do not yield their guaranteed four per cent.—and with ¢h.: 
aid the Chancellor obtained a vote of 226 votes to 
Only four lines have been absorbed by the present 
but the vote will enable the Government to PTOpOs the 
absorption of the remainder, and ultimately of all lings Within 
the Empire, the Prussian vote usually indicating the ot 
the Reichstag. It would seem to come to this,—that the Chan. 
cellor must always win. If he throws over the Li the 
Ultramontanes are at his service; and if he 'rsaks With the 
Ultramontanes, the Liberals are only too eager to take him 
once more upon their shoulders. We are not sure we do 2 
prefer Cavour’s plan of asking, that in view of great : 
dangers, the King’s order, countersigned by the Cabinet, 

for a specified and limited time, have the force of an Agt ot 
Parliament. That does not destroy the prestige of the Repre. 
sentative system. 


Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Richmond have both beg 
speaking this week on agricultural subjects. Both admitte 
depression, and both hoped for better times—the Duke, how. 
ever, being evidently doubtful whether the end might not be, 
general reduction of rent—and both decried peasant-proprietor. 
ship as a panacea. Neither, however, was willing to make any 
serious alteration in the land-laws. The Marquis thought 
the only effect of settlement was to prevent landlords squander. 
ing their capital by raising money through unlimited mort. 
gages, but he did not explain why a landowner mpg 
“ squander,” any more than an owner of Consols; or why the 
owner, once free, must mortgage instead of selling. Accord. 
ing to his view, every landlord not under settlement has ap 
instinctive desire to ruin himself, which is, we believe, a gra 
tuitous slur upon a worthy, if unintelligent, class of men. The 
Duke, on the other hand, did not see how settlement increaged 
depression. They would have to show that depression did not 
prevail on the unsettled estates. He missed the Liberal point, 
which is not that an unsettled owner will not lose money when 
prices are low, but that he can afford to invest money in 
improvements which will reduce such losses to a minimum, 
or sell to men who can manage better and more cheaply 
than himself. Landlordism is like gentleman-farming. The 
pursuit is carried on without attention to minute economies, 
The Duke then praised himself and the Government greatly 
for the result of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
but forgot to tell his audience that the Act was not his, but 
an Act constructed by the House of Commons as an improve 
ment on his Bill, which was directly protective. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty presided at a lecture 
given by a South-African Missionary in Westminster, on 
Thursday, and made a speech upon the Zulu war. It was 
most moderate in tone. He doubted if war could have 
been ultimately averted, but declared that the intention 
of the Government had been to sanction a defensive, not 
an aggressive war, and that their representatives had gone 
beyond instructions. He did not blame them now, but it would 
not be just to annex Zululand, and would be most advisable to 
show moderation in conquest. He deprecated undertaking 
further responsibilities, and thought we must call upon the 
colonists to undertake their own frontier defence. There were 
limits to the doctrine of protecting British subjects, and we 
could not permit colonists to involve us in wars because a few 
of them wandered away from the central authority. These are 
the old Whig doctrines, which Tories have been for five years 
condemning, and which we, as Liberals, think may be pushed 
too far. The Liberal policy is not to abandon colonists, but to 
compel Colonial Governors to respect orders. 


The Prince of Bulgaria has dissolved his Parliament, and 
appointed Bishop Clement Premier, and rumours are current 
that he may suspend the Constitution. The cause of this step 
is not accurately known, but it is noteworthy that all the 
accounts circulated by the pro-Turkish party agree that 
the Prince is acting on Russian advice, and that the objec 
is to prevent the rise of @ popular Ministry, which would 
be anti-Russian. If that statement is correct, for whick 
we by no means vouch, it implies this,—that the Bulgarians 
are anti-Russian, and that Lord Beaconsfield, in preventing the 
junction of North and South Bulgaria, stopped the formation 
of a powerful barrier to Russian influence. That is the fact, 
whatever the meaning of this change of Ministry; and if Mr. 
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Rassian Agen who at the nick of time had weakened Bulgaria, 
India by war beyond her frontiers, and occupied 
British Army, when it was wanted to resist Russia, in a 


The Nonconformist leaders held a conference on Wednesday, 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, to consider their 
e. in relation to the coming electoral campaign, and came 
to sober and sensible conclusions. They passed a resolu- 
to the effect that “while the friends of religious equality 
ought, at the approaching general election, to regard the dis- 
nt of the present Government as a matter of primary 
: nee, and to that end may strive to avoid divisions in the 
ranks of the Liberal party,” they are, at the same time, bound 
to promote their own special end by all means legitimately in 
their power. This is, of course, perfectly reasonable on their 
and not a conclusion to which the most hearty friend 
of the Established Church can object. When an anti-State- 
Charch politician can secure a majority which a friend of 
the State Church could not secure, the primary importance of 
ino rid of the Tory Government should induce even warm 
friends of the State Church to vote for him. And in like man- 
ner, when a friend of the State Church could secure a majority 
which a friend of Disestablishment could not secure, the same 
urgent necessity should induce even bitter foes of the Establish- 
ment to vote for a Liberal who cordially supports it. 


The Liberal candidates now in the field for Westminster—Sir 
A. Hobhouse and Mr. John Morley—are both able men, the 
former a moderate Liberal, who is opposed to Disestablish- 
ment, and who is really a great authority on Indian policy ; the 
latter a thoroughgoing Radical (except, indeed, in the favour 
he shows to women’s suffrage), who would support the Dis- 
establishment of the Church, in which, however, we trust he is 
not likely to succeed. Mr. John Morley, if he is elected to the 
House of Commons, may prove, perhaps, no inconsiderable 
orator. At the Westminster meeting on Tuesday night he said 
various things showing considerable genius in this direction, as 
when he remarked—in relation, we suppose, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
wonderful success in Scotland—that “the human voice would 
often bring down an avalanche, and that there was considerable 
danger of this, when the angel of peace went about accompanied 
by the raillery of Lord Salisbury.” Though a staunch Radical, 
which Mr. John Morley is, we have hopes, from his deep and grow- 
ing admiration of Burke, that he will soften into a constitutional 
Liberal of Radical leanings, before long. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre delivered on Tuesday, at the Horns Tavern, 
Kennington Park, a very masterly address on “the claims of 
Greece,” in reply chiefly to Mr. Hanbury’s article on “The 
Spoilt Child of Europe,” in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Lefevre showed how very much the opposite of a spoilt child 
Greece had really been. Indeed we believe that she 
might much better be termed the Cinderella of Europe, 
—Turkey having been its “spoilt child.” She had to 
fight for some years, before Europe would listen for a 
moment to her claim for independence; when at last she 
gained it, she was restricted within boundaries quite too 
narrow for her free development; she was, moreover, saddled 
with a thoroughly incompetent monarch ; and of late she has 
been schooled and held in by Europe, often to her own great 
disadvantage, under promises that have never been fulfilled. 
At Berlin she was apparently betrayed by England; and even 
now her claims, acknowledged by the Powers at Berlin, hang 
fire, while Turkey strives steadily to ignore or reducethem. Mr. 
Lefevre showed the astonishing progress which, in spite of all dis- 
advantages, Greece has made in the last thirty years; and he 
carried the meeting with him, in his eloquent demand that we 
should fulfil the hopes we have excited. For our parts, we 
think Greece would have done better to fight, and not to trust to 
English blandishments. 


M. Le Royer, the French Minister of Justice, has resigned, 
apparently because he is too strongly against the amnesty of the 
remaining political convicts, and it seems likely that before 
long the French Government may be recast in a rather more 
radical form. There has been talk of another dissolution, but 
it is understood that M. Gambetta is opposed to this, and that 
there will certainly be no dissolution before the time for the 
revision of the Constitution comes on, in 1880. The crisis, if it 
comes, will probably be a very trivial one, and result in a Govern. 


in such a change as took place in England when Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government gave place to Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, consisting chiefly of the same members, in 1854. The 
fuss made about the instability of the French Government by 
Englishmen is truly absurd. If Mr. Hayes were changing his 
Cabinet in the United States, we should hear nothing about it; 
and yet that is nearer what a change of the French Ministry,— 
the President remaining unchanged,—would mean, than even 
such a modification of an English Government as that to which 
we have referred. 


The Edinburgh Courant the other day taunted Mr. Gladstone 


with having claimed to bea “fagot” voter a great many years ago 
for the county of Ross, and with his claim having been rejected, 
on the ground that he was not a bond fide life-renter, not in 
legal possession, and not in occupation. Mr. Gladstone, inter- 
rogated upon this attack, has replied that, as far as he can recol- 
lect what happened so long ago, his father did dividea small estate 
in Ross amongst his four sons, did give them bond fide legal 
rights to the property, and that their electoral claims were 
admitted and duly registered in virtue of this property. He 
never objected, he says, to the Duke of Buccleugh, or any other 
man, parting with his own property in order to invest those to 
whom he parted with it with an electoral right in virtue of such 
property, and does not now object to it. But if there were any- 
thing blameworthy in his father’s act, the blame attached to 
Toryism, and not to the Liberal party. 


The Edinburgh 
Courant, we take it, has probably not, after this, returned to 


the charge. 


The old controversy about the value of Lascars as sailors has 
been revived by a story of the imminent wreck of the ‘El 
Dorado,’ in the Bay of Biscay. The lascars are said by all the 
passengers to have struck work and gone below. The com- 
mander, however, writes that they did work below, and that 
misconduct was exceptional; but he only writes when his ship 
is sailing, and the passengers cannot repeat their story. We 
believe, as we have said elsewhere, that lascar courage is 
habitually traduced, but in this instance the evidence that the 
men struck is overwhelming. We presume the reconciling point 
between the captain’s statement and the passengers’ is that the 
lascars would work no longer in the cold on the apper deck, but 
did gradually return to active duty below, where,as the captain 
says, they were of realuse. That the passengers had to do 
the work on deck, with sixty lascars on board, is not denied. 


Yesterday week the Probate Court, acting with a jury, in- 
validated two wills of Mr. William Henry Ray Smee, on evidence 
that the testator was under a delusion at the time of making both 
wills, to the effect that he was the son of George IV., and that a 
large sum of money was placed in the hands of trustees in 
trust for him by that monarch. In other matters, he remained 
sane, and, indeed, master of considerable intellectual powers, 
up to the last, but the question was whether at the time of 
executing either will he had a sufficiently clear judgment con- 
cerning the state of his property, to be fit for such an act. 
And the jury decided that neither the earlier nor the later 
will, both of which were executed after he was subject to the 
delusion, though only the latter betrayed the presence of the 
delusion, was valid. We should not greatly object, if only our in- 
testacy laws were as good in relation to real as they are in rela- 
tion to personal property, to see the Courts of Law even more 
jealous than they are of unreasonable wills, whether on the ground 
of intellectual incompetence or of undue influence, and strongly 
disposed to distribute property devised by such wills on the gene- 
ral principles laid down by the State for intestates. But while the 
laws of intestacy as to real estate are what they are, we must 
say it is a little alarming to see a will upset on the strength of 
a delusion not in any way betrayed in the dispositions of the will. 


It is difficult to believe that such an iniquitous arrangement 
as that by which two great Powers are to plunder the peasantry 
of Egypt for ever, in order to give double profits to Rings of 
speculators, should last, and it seems possible that its downfall 
may come from the south. Colonel Gordon has entirely failed 
in inducing King John of Abyssinia to renounce his claims. 
That monarch has sent him back in safety, but demands a port 
on the Red Sea, £2,000,000 in compensation for damages, and 
certain cessions to the South. Under these circumstances, 
Egypt must fight. 





ment exceedingly like the present French Government ; in a word, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERALS AND THE LEADERSHIP. 


HE Daily News of Monday contained a rather puzzling 
article on the Liberal leadership, the drift of which is 
easier to understand than its motive. That drift clearly is to 
throw cold-water on the very widely felt desire to see Mr. 
Gladstone back at the head of the party. But what the 
motive is which leads the chief Liberal organ to take this 
course is not by any means so easy to discover. It does not 
deny,—indeed, it asserts,—that Mr. Gladstone “ has been the 
popular, we may almost say the national, leader in the reaction 
against the policy of Lord Beaconsfield.” And of course, as the 
Daily News itself indicates clearly enough, the natural con- 
clusion is, that it would be well for all who follow Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lead, that he should become again the confessed as well 
as the virtual leader of the Liberals in England. But at this 
conclusion the Daily News is scandalised. Not at all, it says. 
“ Mr, Gladstone must, however, choose for himself, and he has 
chosen! He has declared over and over again, with only 
such reserve as every sensible man must make when he 
speaks of the future and its exigencies, that he does not 
look forward to any official future.” Of course he has. That 
is precisely the reason why those who think that the difference 
to the strength and the enthusiasm of Liberals, hetween his 
remaining where he is and coming forward once more,—for a 
short time at least—as the acknowledged Leader, will be some- 
thing enormous, desire to impress upon those who are our 
leaders the vast importance of getting him to reconsider his 
determination. If the cause gains greatly by it, as the Daily 
News does not deny, and seems implicitly even to admit 
when it calls him not only the popular, but almost the national 
leader of the reaction against the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
it does not seem to be matter of doubt that it would be a good 
and patriotic course in our present leaders to do all that in 
them lies to persuade Mr. Gladstone that the exigency has, in 
fact, arisen to which his very proper reserve in speaking 
of his intention not to take the leadership again, must 
obviously apply. The Daily News grounds its objection 
to this view on the rather unintelligible suggestion that 
it tends to excite a division in the Liberal camp, to 
divide the Liberals into Gladstonites and Granville-cum- 
Hartingtonites. Why, the very motive of the proposal is 
that the people of England and Scotland have shown, in a 
hundred different ways, that while they have sufficient con- 
fidence in Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, they feel 
that confidence in them because, and so far as, they have 
followed in the recent crisis the lead of Mr. Gladstone. 
In default of a better leader, we are all anxious to sup- 
port the leaders we have. But none the less we must 
point to the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s name elicits from 
the Liberal party all over the island a response of a kind 
which is not given in the same degree even to Lord Hartington, 
and which, we may add, is not given to him in the same degree 
for very sufficient reasons. Firstly, he is not nearly so well 
known, though he is profoundly respected so far as he is known. 
Next, he was slow to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s policy in relation 
to foreign affairs, and only has adopted it very gradually, and 
only in proportion as the response which it elicited from the 
nation became more and more evident. The people recollect, 
and cannot help recollecting, that when Mr. Gladstone brought 
forward his Resolutions in the spring of 1877, Lord Hartington 
refused all support to those of the resolutions which insisted on 
the principle of concerted European action, and even intimated 
that he would not support the earlier resolutions in relation to 
Turkey, unless the later ones, which suggested concert with 
all the Powers, Russia included, were virtually withdrawn. No 
doubt, since the crisis of 1877, all the tepid Liberals of that 
era have come round to Mr. Gladstone’s view. We hear now 
on all sides,—from those who did their best to obstruct Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy then, no less than from those who 
supported it,—that the true principle in relation to the 
Eastern Question would have been concerted action, and that 
the great initial blunder of the Government was the re- 
jection of that concert, in the curt refusal of the Berlin 
Memoranda. 

But who has brought round our present leaders to this view, 
except Mr. Gladstone, and the influence which he has exerted 
on the country? If the Liberals obtain a majority in the 
next Parliament, it will be Mr. Gladstone who will have found 


proved, it will be Mr. Gladstone who has gained that » 
In short, if we have the Liberals in power wij 
Mr. Gladstone, we shall have this most uncomfortable 
unconstitutional position,—that a leader outside the Gah 
will ave more real power with the country than the Cabinet 
itself. Now, such a situation as this would be, we Say, & real} 
dangerous one. Power and responsibility should alee y 
together. Nothing could be more uncomfortable 
embarrassing, for a Liberal Government than to feel that 
will hold office just because Mr. Gladstone conferred it ty 
them, and indeed, they may almost say, so long only ag 
Gladstone approves their retaining it. We should call sugh, 
tad ole . ; a 
situation mortifying to the Cabinet, and most unsatisfacto to 
the party. The Liberal leaders have a right to go to Mr, Glad. 
stone and say to him, “It is you who have converted the 
country to our common views. So far as we ever differed from 
you, the country went with you, and not with us; and it 
is you who really command the confidence which it expresses 
in us only because we agree with you. Circumstances haye 
forced your hand. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy rendered it 
impossible for you to keep silence, and so soon as you spoke 
our voices were hardly heard. It is only right that you 
should square the ostensible situation with the admiited 
facts of the case, by taking up once more, for however limited 
a period, the responsibility you cannot really avoid. It ig 
only fair to us that you should do so. And it is still mom 
essential to the success of the Liberal cause that you 
should do so. It is you who really embody that cange, 
Heartily as we now go with you, it is to you not to us, 
that the country turns; and if you will not lead us, popular 
power and responsibility will not really be concentrated 
in the same hands. Therefore, we entreat you to look the 
facts of the case fully in the face, and resume, at least for 
time, the position into which events, unexpected and unde 
sired, at once by you and by us, have involuntarily forced 
you.” That seems to us the line which our leaders ought to 
take with Mr. Gladstone, at once for their own sake, and for 
the sake of the cause which he represents. If they do not 
succeed in their representations, well and good. We shall all 
support them heartily, and all the more heartily that they 
have done their best, both for their own dignity and for their 
great cause. But if they do not honestly take this course, 
though we sincerely trust that all Liberals will still 
exert themselves to the utmost to win a victory, who 
can reasonably expect as much enthusiasm and vigour 
as might be expected, if they had done all that in them 
lies to put the true leader foremost? In that case—even 
if they fail in their endeayour—anybody who has been 
convinced by Mr. Gladstone, anybody who desires to express 
his confidence in him by his vote, will know that he can 
express it no better than by voting for the Liberal party under 
its present leaders. But will he feel the same if this course 
is not taken, and taken with that kind of energy most caleu- 
lated to ensure success? We fear not. Many Liberals will 
then feel that one great security for victory has been need- 
lessly thrown away, and that there is either a self-interest 
or a languor at head-quarters which is of bad omen for 
the prospects of the cause. The Daily News asserts 
that “Lord Granville and Lord Hartington have for 
many years had the labour of conducting the Liberal party, 
through a period of Opposition more difficult and more trying 
than any that it has known since the Reform Act of 1832.” 
That is quite true, and we owe them much for what they have 
done. But it is by no means true that it is their views or their 
speeches which have really determined the present policy and the 
present strength of the Liberal party. Without Mr. Gladstone, 
the policy of the Liberal party would not be what it is; 
indeed, Lord Hartington and his colleagues were at one time, 
as we have already indicated, in direct conflict with him, 
and it is his policy, not theirs, which has triumphed, and 
which they, no less than he, now support. Moreover, without 
Mr. Gladstone, the strength of the Liberal party would still 
less be what it is; we do not, indeed, feel absolutely sure that 
without him it could now boast of a dominant strength 
at all, How, then, can our present leaders,—whose shrewd 
and strong characters we all appreciate—better earn for 
themselves the gratitude of the country, than by urging on 
Mr. Gladstone the obvious teaching of “ the logic of facts,’— 
namely, that he ought to be accepted once more as the confessed 
leader of those who have been convinced by his speeches, 
attracted by his personal character, and kindled into enthusiasm 
by his political ardour ? 





them that majority. If the Liberal policy is universally ap- 
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——— 
THE NIHILIST PROCLAMATION. 


Proclamation of the Russian Revolutionary Committee, 
Ts which the Daily News published a copy on Thursday, 
does not suggest that the political capacity of the Nihilist 
Jeaders is at all equal to the administrative capacity which they 
show in the organisation of their horrible plots, and in the 
marvellous diffusion of their revolutionary appeals. The secrecy 
and skill with which they carried out the elaborate engineering 
work of the mining of the railway before the recent attempt, 
and the wonderful resource displayed in the distribution of 
their political invectives against the Emperor, under the very 
eyes of the police of the capital, prove that the Nihilist 
Committee contains very capable men, in the smaller 
sense of the word “capable.” That is, it contains men 
capable of conceiving a very audacious design, of providing 
inst all the manifold difficulties which its execution 
involves, of ensuring the fidelity and secrecy of numerous allies, 
and of finally executing it without flinching, though not with- 
out mistake. It appears certain that a double mistake was 
made on the recent occasion,—one of them probably inevitable, 
asthe order of the Ozar’s train and the baggage train was 
changed some time after the start from Odessa,—but one cer- 
tainly avoidable with sufficient care. It seems that both 
the trains travelled by the line of rails which was not 
undermined, though the usual course would have been 
to travel by that which was. The result was that, though 
the explosion did great damage to the train, it did not killa 
single person in it, as the mine exploded was not beneath, but 
only near it. Of course, this fact ought to have been as easily 
visible to the conspirators as the approach of the train itself. 
And had they had sufficient presence of. mind, they would 
have stopped the whole attempt, as one certain to put the 
authorities on their guard, and unlikely wholly to succeed. 
This, however, was the only administrative mistake made ; 
and a decision formed in an instant by violent and reck- 
less men is hardly likely to be a prudent one. In their revolu- 
tionary proclamation, however, announcing and glorying in their 
attempt, they show how completely men of great but narrow 
capacity for special designs may fail in the larger capacity 
requisite for true political designs. The Nihilist proclamation 
is at once violent and weak. It does not look factsin the face, and 
it does not even exhibit that solemnity of purpose and manner 
by which alone conspirators, who are confessedly using 
the instruments of terror which they call upon their oppres- 
sors to abandon, might hope to attenuate the popular feeling of 
the moral inconsistency of theirconduct. They revile the Em- 
peror for the whole of his official life, declaring that even the 
emancipation of the serfs was a mere sham which ended with 
the words in which it was nominally accorded. They proceed 
with a general burst of vague declamation :—* The present reign 
has supported by every means all those who rob and oppress 
the people, and at the same time systematically exterminated 
all who are honest and devoted to the nation. There is not 
one village that has not supplied martyrs who have been 
deported to Siberia, for supporting communal interests and 
for protesting against the Administration. From among the 
intelligent classes tens of thousands drag in an interminable 
string to Siberia, to the mines, exclusively for having served 
the cause of the people in the spirit of liberty, and in order to 
attain a higher level of civil development. This ruinous 
process of extermination of every independent element is at 
last simplified. Alexander II. is the usurper of the nation’s 
right, the main pillar of reaction, the chief author of the judi- 
cial assassinations. Fourteen executions weigh on his con- 
science. Hundreds of sufferers cry for vengeance. He deserves 
to die for all the blood he has spilt, for all the suffering he 
has inflicted. He deserves to die, but it is not alone with 
him that we have to do. Our object is the national welfare.” 
They then explain what they are aiming at :—“ Our task is to 
emancipate the people, and make them masters of their fate. 
If Alexander II. would recognise what a dreadful calamity he 
is inflicting on Russia, how unjust and criminal the oppression 
he creates, and, renouncing his authority, would transfer such 
to an Assembly, freely elected by universal suffrage, and pro- 
vided with instructions by its electors, then only would we leave 
Alexander II, in peace, and forgive him all his offences.” And 
if Alexander will not grant this free Parliament, elected by 
universal suffrage, then the “implacable struggle” is to go 
— long, of course, as “a drop of blood” remains in their 
eins, 

Nothing could show less political sagacity than this pro- 
posal, The chances are that if an Assembly “elected by 





universal suffrage” was convened in Russia, the result would 
show itself by hundreds of thousands of “the intelligent 
classes,” instead of tens of thousands, “ dragging in an inter- 
minable string to Siberia, to the mines.” 
make out the situation in Russia, the misery of the peasantry 
is not the source of the revolutionary feeling, but rather 
the impotence of 
most painfully felt in the utter incapacity of the educated to 
move the peasantry. That Nihilism is strong in the great 
cities is obvious. 
obvious. 
to, would, whatever else its effect, assuredly side with the 
peasantry against intelligence. Of course, to give enormous 
power to almost bottomless ignorance is very dangerous, and 
one could never foresee all the consequences. But so far as one 
can foresee, the Ozar’s party, in such an Assembly as the 
Nihilists here propose, would probably be much larger than 
any other party. 
the party of the communes, no less than the party of the 
throne. 
Nihilists by a fierce and brutal popular persecution. 


So far as we can 


intelligence,—that impotence being 


That it is weak in the villages is also 
And universal suffrage in Russia, if once appealed 


It would be the party of the priests and 
And it might well result in the annihilation of the 


Indeed, we strongly suspect that the despair and unrest of 


educated Russia are in no slight degree due to the emancipation 
of the serfs without any corresponding development of the 
liberty and political life of the middle-class. It is the stirring 
of the life below which has rendered the hopelessness of the 
life above so intolerable. 


That the Revolutionists are not 
fully aware of this, and talk, as such men always talk, as if 
they were fighting for the people,—who would be the first 
to disown them,—is very true. But universal suffrage, 
if it produced anything but anarchy, would certainly produce 
results even more intolerable to the Nihilists than the 
present régime. What they need is more outlet for their 
own energies, and a better understanding with the peasantry 
beneath them. A really educated clergy would do much. 
An attempt to bring the communes into political co-operation 
with the middle-class, by the help, say, of provincial assemblies 
of representatives and notables, would do much also. But the 
leap into universal suffrage would be a leap in the dark with 
a vengeance; and would prove, we suspect, such a leap into 
annihilation as even Nihilists would fail to appreciate. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S “ IMPRUDENCES.” 


HE Tories seem at their wits’ end for stones with which to 
pelt Mr. Gladstone. At once bewildered and enraged 

by the reception accorded him by the people—a reception as 
unanimous and as cordial in Chester as in Edinburgh—they are 
now trying to accuse him of unpatriotic imprudences. He 
says things, they assert, which, even if he believes them, ought 
never to be said. A great statesman, even when out of power, 
ought first of all, they argue, to consider the difficulties of her 
Majesty’s Government, and abstain, under all circumstances, 
from increasing them. This means, in their mouths, that if 
Mr. Gladstone considers a policy dangerous to the interests 
of the country, he is not to denounce it, because the policy 
may thereby be frustrated, or because the Government may have 
secret reasons for pursuing it ; and it would, if obeyed, reduce 
Opposition to a farce. We need not, however, argue against an 
assumption inconsistent with Parliamentary government, the 
very essence of which is discussion in public, but will rather 
examine quietly the specific instances in which Mr. Gladstone 
is alleged to have been imprudent. In four instances he is 
said to have either injured the cause of good government, 
or to have unfairly impeded a justifiable and wise policy. . It 
is asserted that his reference to the Fenian agitation and the 
Clerkenwell outrage as events which brought the question of 
the Irish Church “ within the region of practical politics,” was a 
direct incentive to similar movements in order to produce similar 
results. Well, we can easily conceive sentences which, as 
they were to be read by an excitable population, might have 
been more wisely worded, and we regret that they were not 
accompanied by further explanations ; but everybody knew per- 
fectly well what Mr. Gladstone thought of those events, and 
that he referred to them as great criminal attempts, revealing 
a discontent which rendered it imperative on Parliament 
to remove such grievances as might increase or partly 
justify disaffection. The very essence of Mr. Gladstone's 





policy in Ireland has been that Parliament ought to clear its 
own conscience in reference to Ireland, ought, that is, to remove 
every grievance which a wise and just Irish Parliament would 
remove, before proceeding to measures of pure coercion. The 





coercion may be unavoidable, but the removal of grievances is 
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obligatory. Suppose the people of India to rise in insurrection 
against the bar practically imposed against their claim to military 
careers? Would a statesman be condemned for stating that such 
an insurrection brought the question of granting Generals’ com- 
missions to Native officers within the range of practical politics ? 
It would be simple fact, though calamitous fact, and it was as 
a calamitous fact that Mr. Gladstone referred to the Fenian 
conspiracy and its incidents. Or suppose that the Times quoted 
the recent attempt to assassinate the Emperor of Russia as an 
incident bringing reforms in Russia within the region of prac- 
tical politics, would it therefore be held to encourage Russian 
assassinations? Then it is asserted that Mr. Gladstone 
thinks it proper for Parliament to expropriate land- 
lords’ estates, in order to create a peasant proprietary. 
Even Lord Salisbury was not ashamed to say, on Tuesday, at 
Watford, that “ the establishment of a system of peasant pro- 
prietorship in the land was a matter which, perhaps unduly, 
excited the interest of landlords, because Mr. Gladstone had 
said he was only held back from agreeing with it by certain 
doubts, and past experience of the right honourable gentleman 
had led him (the Marquis of Salisbury) to believe that the 
holding of such doubts, as a rule, led Mr. Gladstone to con- 
viction.” Mr. Gladstone said nothing of the kind, but the 
direct contrary. He is, as we read his speeches, as distinctly 
opposed to the artificial creation of peasant proprietorships as 
a great landowner—Hawarden is given in Domesday Book as 
yielding a rent-roll of £17,565 a year—might be expected to 
be. What he did say was, that he saw no wrong in the State 
expropriating, that is, purchasing with full compensation land 
for such a purpose, if deemed expedient, but that he himself 
did not sodeem it. Who doubts the accuracy of that judgment, 
or denies that it is within the moral right of Parliament 
to sanction the compulsory purchase of land at its full value, 
for any purpose deemed by itself beneficial to the community ? 
It does it every day, in almost every private Act it passes, 
The Legislature has, indeed, gone further than Mr. Gladstone ; 
for while he doubts whether a system of peasant proprietor- 
ship would be altogether advisable, it has in several recent 
Acts, and especially under Mr. Bright’s clause of the Land 
Act, directly encouraged tenants to obtain such proprietorship. 
To talk of Mr. Gladstone, therefore, as fostering tenant agita- 
tion is as unfair as it is absurd, Mr. Gladstone’s great Con- 
servative peculiarity—his liking for a social hierarchy with “a 
leisured class,” able to attend to politics and county affairs— 
having been repeatedly proclaimed with a vigour which has 
half offended more democratic followers. 

But then his reference to the Arms Act? He said that he 
disapproved the Indian Arms Act, as showing distrust of the 
people of India, depriving the people of a protection they still 
require, and impeding the purchase of explosives necessary for 
many engineering operations. That is shocking, implies the 
Pall Mall Gazette, for Mr. Gladstone must have known that 
this Act was intended to prevent large importations of arms 
by the Indian Princes, a fact which cannot be stated 
by Ministers, without compromising either the interests 
of the country or themselves? Why not, when the 
organs of Government are always talking of the necessity 
of reducing the Native armies, and every Prince in India is 
aware that his military preparations are strictly watched ? 
There is nothing whatever to prevent the Viceroy from telling 
any Prince that he is accumulating too much military 
matériel, and “ advising” him to discontinue that practice, in- 
stead of worrying our own subjects in order indirectly to reach 
him, or rather to drive him back on the far more formidable 
expedient of manufacturing firearms of his own. The ex- 
pediency of disarming India, the Princes included, is a very 
open question. We ourselves believe that the least formid- 
able Prince is the one who forms an army which we can break 
to pieces in the field; that the most formidable is the one who, 
failing soldiers, excites a popular insurrection ; but we need not 
discuss that to-day. Surely, if ever a question was open to 
debate, it is an Arms Act; and if it is imprudent to warn the 
Princes that the Act is directed against them, it is the Pall 
Mali Gazette, not Mr. Gladstone, who commits the imprud- 
ence. He gave no hint of the kind, nor does his objection 
in the least compel Lord Cranbrook to give one, or to say any- 
thing except that, in the judgment of the Indian Government 
and her Majesty’s Ministers, an Arms Act is temporarily required. 
As to the assertion that Mr. Gladstone is unscrupulous in 
heaping up charges against the Government on account of the 
Afghan war, because he must have heard that the Ministry 
possess a complete answer, in the shape of documents 
conclusively proving the intrigues of Russia with Shere 


‘documents exist, the Ministry would be certain to 
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Ali, it is simply absurd. Why is Mr. Gladstone. ; 
first place, to believe in any such story, sien it 


FF 


lish them? Their very raison @étre is that they have 
out Russia, when the Liberals were too stupid to di 
her designs. The notion that Russia would be inj 
irritated by their publication is almost laughable, w 
Salisbury already has spoken speeches which, if words 
any meaning, are defiances to war. What, again, is the date 
of these “documents?” That Russia, expecting an imme. 
diate declaration of war from Great Britain, sought to make of 
Afghanistan an ally or tool is possible at all events, 
then, what is the objection to publish proofs of that? Whp 
doubts that if we prepare for war on Russia, she will 

for war on us? The justification, if any were possible, of the 
Afghan war, would be not that Russia had asked Shere Ali 
to invade us, but that Shere Ali had asked Russia. What 
makes an Ameer more responsible for the letters addressed tg 
him than other people? The Pall Mall Gazette's allega. 
tion, if true, would indicate this,—that we ought to have 
gone to war with Russia, whereas we went to war with 
a little Power whom Russia ineffectually endeavoured to gain 
over. France asks Belgium to join in an invasion of 
England, Belgium replies that she wants neither France nor 
England ; whereupon England occupics Brussels, shoots any 
Bishops within reach for preaching resistance, and mild] 
murmurs about unproduced and unproducible documen 
And Mr. Gladstone for objecting to that course of p i 
as immoral is denounced as unpatriotic? Is it really come to 
this, that Englishmen are to approve any war, however unjust, 
because England has declared it, or rather—for technically we 
are not at war with Afghanistan, but are lending British 
troops to suppress a rebellion against an ally whom we 
have imprisoned—has commenced it. We need not, how 
ever, extend our answer, for all these arguments are but efforts 
to suppress Mr, Gladstone, or rather to convince the Liberals 
that Mr. Gladstone is a very reckless person. The great wheel 
throws such a volume of water, that if it is not stopped, some- 
body’s silks or broadcloth will now and then be splashed. Well, 
we regret that water splashes, but the corn must be ground, 
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THE MARHATTA REBEL. 


HE trial of Wassadeo Phadke for treason, at Poona, on 
November 5th, though little noticed in England, is a very 
noteworthy incident in Indian history. We were accused of 
unconscious exaggeration in our account of this man, published 
on May 24th ; but the statements made at the trial justify 
every sentence we used about him. There have been trials of 
Mahommedans for treason before this, but his is the first 
instance we can recollect in which a Hindoo conspirator has 
been tried in open Court for a definite attempt to overthrow 
the British Government through a popular insurrection, and in 
which trustworthy evidence has been produced as to his objects 
and his plans. Wassadeo was no dacoit, but a rebel, who 
aimed at a throne, or at all events, at becoming the leading per 
sonage in a new Native principality, and the account found on 
his person, when he was arrested, of his own proceedings is 
curiously illustrative both of the strength and of the weak- 
ness of our régime. Wassadeo, an educated Brahmin, accord- 
ing to English ideas—that is, educated in our Colleges and 
our way—obtained some small appointment in a Revenue office, 
and probably in the opinion of his class, was an extremely 
fortunate man. He, however, had little prospect before him 
except of a long life as a clerk, he was a man of a dreamy ambi- 
tion, and he was eaten up with envy. That, at least, we 
take to be the meaning of his frequent references to the oppres 
siveness of the salaries and pensions allowed to English officials, 
which naturally seem unjust to the permanent Native staff of 
the offices, who think they do all the work, but which are far 
below the incomes that natives in the same position would have 
made irregularly, and which have never formed the ground of 
popular complaint. Wassadeo, however, pondered over them, 
until he came to hate the Government under which such pay- 
ments to foreigners were possible, and then looking around, 
he found in the condition of his countrymen ample 
materials for disaffection. To use the powerful native 
expression, “his heart burnt within him” at the British 
régime—he could, as he says himself, neither eat nor 
sleep for it—and he resolved to overthrow it. His plan was 
the old native one, and was radically different from that 
of any European conspirator of modern times. He thought 
if he could get together a few brigands, he could commit some 
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g robberies, or possibly plunder a local treasury, 

seize a jail, and release the convicts, probably 1,500 in 
umbers of them passed soldiers—and then, with a 

pand so swollen, he might achieve a small success which, ex- 
aggerated by native rumour, might attract to him an army. 
He himself, with cynical candour, confesses in his diary, of 
which unfortunately only detached portions are before us, that 
his main confidence was in the ignorance of his countrymen. 
The plan was, in principle, perfectly sound. Sivajee succeeded 
in just such an enterprise ; and there is nothing in the condi- 
tion of Western India, except the British Government, to 
render Sivajee’s plans unworkable. If Wassadeo had become 
a great brigand, he would have gathered a band ; and the band, 
on the first success, would have become an army, with which 
he might have struck a stroke for the Marhatta cause. 
There would have been no opposition from the people, who all 
h understood that he was not a brigand, but a rebel ; 

and while they refused to join him, as being too weak and 
timid, told him they would be glad to see the British over- 
thrown; and when he was condemned, followed him through 
the streets of Poona, crying, “ Victory to Wassadeo,”—a novel 
and not a pleasant phenomenon under our rule. Unfortu- 
nately for his career, Wassadeo, instead of trying to get 
ther a band of roving soldiers in the Nizam’s country, an 

idea which afterwards occurred to him, and which he made 
an attempt to realise, betook himself to the Ramoosies, or 
hereditary robbers by trade. They were willing enough to help 
him in dacoity, but they were unequal to rebellion, ran away 
at critical moments, and quarrelled about the booty. Even of 
them he never could get together the hundred men, with whom, 
as he says himself, he could have released the convicts and made 
a formidable band. His grand attack, therefore, failed ; he 
sunk into a mere village dacoit, and he was forced at last to 
fly to the Nizam’s country, where he commenced hiring sol- 
diers at ten rupees a month each, but where he was arrested 
by Major Daniell, whose determined pursuit, carried on day 
and night, proved too much even for a native’s power of 
endurance or of flight. He was tried fairly and openly in the 
old Marhatta capital, before a jury consisting of four Brahmins 
and a Jew; and as the Government did not ask a capital 
sentence, in which case the Brahmins would have hesitated, 
~and as the evidence was quite irresistible, he was found guilty, 
and sentenced to transportation for life, we presume to the 
Andamans. It should be noted, as a singular illustration of the 
juxtaposition of two civilisations, that Wassadeo’s counsel, a 
native, set up the newest scientific defence, and pleaded for ac- 
quittal on the ground that his client was a monomaniac, always 
dreaming of kingdoms, and had imagined all the occurrences 
_— down in his diary, the heaviest evidence against 
As we have said, the attempt illustrates at once the strength 
and the weakness of the British position in India. It is weak, 
because there must be thousands of men like Wassadeo, am- 
bitious, semi-educated, and able men, who would risk life to 
overthrow British dominion, who enjoy the passive sympathy 
of masses of their countrymen, and who can appeal, in 
the first place, with a certain assurance of success to 
the multitudes of violent men who, armed with swords, 
spears, or matchlocks, are ready in any part of India for any 
violent or illegal enterprise. Wassadeo was unlucky, but had 
he carried out his second idea at first, he might easily have 
appeared in Poona with a determined band, have released the 
conviets, and have then gathered a force, as the new Sivajee. 
sufficient to be formidable. Tantia Topee, also a Marhatta, 
did it in 1857, though no doubt his force had a nucleus of 
Tegulars ; and in the vast extent of Western India men who 
can march thirty miles a day, and live on the plunder 
of small villages, can always escape pursuit for a time. 
But it is precisely at this point, when an insurrection 
has become successful enough to be visible, that the British 
Government, at first so weak, becomes suddenly and irre- 
sistibly strong. The band, long screened by the tacit con- 
Spiracy of the people, is at last perceived by Government, 
and instantly an organisation is set in motion which it must 
either evade, or defeat, or perish under fire. Escape is im- 
possible without subdivision, which means the dissolution of 
the band, for the Government has cavalry, and the tele- 
graph, and the command of endless spies; and in a week 
the armed police and soldiery of half-a-dozen districts are 
m motion to every point at which the insurgents may 
be expected, while so long as the band exists the 
Pursuit is never given up. The only alternative is to fight, 
and a fight between native insurgents, however brave or 


determined, and the troops is, after all, only a fight between 
a mob and regular soldiers. The defence, if the country is 
very difficult, may be protracted, as it has been in the, 
to us, unintelligible insurrection at Rampa, in suppressing 
which the Madras Government seems, from some unknown 
cause, to be constantly baflled; but the soldiers, guided 
by trained officers, supported if needful by artillery, 
and fully supplied, can never be beaten in the end. The 
rank and file of the insurgents slip away, the ringleaders 
are either betrayed or surrender, or are hunted through 
India for months or years, and the end is a trial and 
an increase to the population of the Andamans. It is easy to 
see how a popular insurrection could succeed in the Deccan 
for a time, but almost impossible to perceive how, if the 
soldiers remained faithful, it could fail to be put down; and 
that is, no doubt, the native conviction also—a conviction 
which only disappears when a success, however trifling, has 
been gained over the troops, or a regiment itself has mutinied, 
Then the danger becomes real and great. 

We see nothing for Englishmen to repent of in the trial or 
in the fate of Wassadeo. He may have a moral right of rebellion 
against the foreigner, but if we have any right to remain in 
India at all, we have a right to repress rebellion, and the 
anarchy it would be certain to produce. Men who attempt to 
overthrow established society, are properly compelled to do it 
under heavy penalties; and Wassadeo himself relied on the 
ignorance of the country-folk, while his patriotism was mixed 
up inextricably with personal envy and ambition. He desired 
to found a “raj” quite as strongly as to drive out the 
foreigner. But we may be allowed to regret that our system 
forbids us to make any adequate use of the talents men like 
Wassadeo must possess, or to offer them any legitimate career. 
He had not a chance in the world, however remote, of rising 
to the kind of position he thirsted for, unless he emigrated to 
a Native State, and there attached himself to the household 
of some powerful noble. Wassadeo, though he became a 
dacoit, did not outrage his countrymen’s notions of morality, 
and was probably no worse than any Indian adventurer, while 
he was unusually free from bloodthirstiness. He would 
have made a good chief of police or head of a department 
in a Native State, and it is difficult to doubt that the 
British method suppresses such men and their aspirations 
a great deal too completely. There is no remedy, that we see, 
unless we allow natives of capacity to rise to principalities ; 
and they can hardly display capacity, except by movements 
which Native Princes, like our own Government, put down as 
insurrections. There is a source of weakness there, neverthe- 
less, and some day the imprisoned air may explode the ice, 
the Government and the Missionaries together every year 
turning out thousands of students thirsty for careers which 
they can never hope to find. It is not pleasant to think of 
them, or any of them, in chains for treason at the Andamans. 





THE SHEFFIELD ELECTION. 


HERE is something singularly sensational about the 
moment of Mr. Roebuck’s death. At any time, the fact 
itself would have been striking, for Mr. Roebuck was one of 
those solitary figures, the disappearance of which excites 
more notice than that of greater men. Sheffield and the 
House of Commons will alike miss him, and in days when 
individuality grows rarer and rarer, he will be a real loss to 
both. At any time, too, the election following on his death 
would have had unusual local importance. The electors who 
had been accustomed to vote for Mr. Roebuck would have 
had to consider what they should do in the future. 
Ordinarily, when a Member of Parliament dies, this is a point 
which settles itself. The electors who have voted for him 
have done so because he was the Conservative or the Liberal 
candidate, and as a matter of course they will vote for 
the next man who presents himself in the same character. 
But the electors who voted for Mr. Roebuck have done 
so for a variety of reasons which have died with him. There 
were Liberals who voted for him, because, calling himself a 
Liberal, he had the courage to support the Government. There 
were Conservatives who voted for him, because they thought 
that his support did the Government more good than the same 
support from a Conservative. There were men who belonged 
to neither party, who liked Mr. Roebuck’s independence, or 
were sttracted by stray speeches, and who thought it a 
credit to Sheffield to be represented by so exceptional a 
person. None of these reasons can apply either to Mr. Waddy 





or Mr, Wortley. The present contest must be fought out on 
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the old lines,—lines which have almost become effaced during 
the closing years of Mr. Roebuck’s life. 

This, we say, would have been the case whenever Mr. 
Roebuck’s death had happened; what gives a peculiar 
interest to his death, happening when it did, is the fact 
that the struggle for the seat of a man who gloried in belong- 
ing to no party will be one of immense party importance. It 
is the first election after Mr. Gladstone’s challenge to the 
Government, and it takes place in a town which was at one 
time supposed to be especially well disposed towards the 
present Government. A Liberal victory in Sheffield will be 
eagerly welcomed, not merely because the announcement of it 
will be followed by the familiar words, “ This is a gain to the 
Liberal party of two votes on a division,” but because it will be 
seized upon as a decisive augury of victories to come,—the first 
of those acts of reversal which, as Liberals hope, will be executed 
next year by one great northern town after another. This is 
a thought which may well excite enthusiasm in the Sheffield 
Liberals, They are under no temptation to say that one seat 
more or less cannot matter much. That is never true of any elec- 
tion, but it will be quite unusually untrue of the present election 
in Sheffield. This one seat carries with it ull the importance 
that belongs to encouragement or discouragement, when ad- 
ministered on the eve of a battle. If Sheffield can wrest a 
seat from the Conservatives when that seat has been held by 
Mr. Roebuck, where is the seat that may not be won in like 
manner? If Sheffield can return a Liberal Member when the 
whole tradition of party representation has been broken down 
by Mr. Roebuck, what may not be done in towns in which 
party organisation has suffered no such collapse? It has been 
asked occasionally, during Mr. Gladstone’s tour in Midlothian, 
whether the effect of his speeches will not have passed away 
before the day of election comes. There is no danger of this 
in Sheffield. There Liberals will vote and Conservatives will 
speak with the very sound of Mr. Gladstone’s words in their 
ears. They cannot possibly be in better fighting trim 
than they are at present. All this makes the duty of the 
Sheffield Liberal exceedingly plain. If, by any indolence of 
his, he helps to let in Mr. Wortley, he cannot count upon 
restraining the mischief he may have done within the limits 
of asingle borough. He will not know how far the influence 
of this one election may have spread, nor how many other elec- 
tions may not have been influenced by the example of Sheffield. 

Happily, he is spared the temptation to which he would 
have been subject had Mr. Mark Firth consented to stand. 
Imperial and local ‘patriotism will not be at war within him. 
We hold that it would have been an immense blunder for 
any Liberal voter to support a Conservative candidate, even 
if that candidate had been Mr. Firth. The ends for 
which a man is sent to Parliament are altogether different 
from thos? for which a man is chosen for municipal offices. 
Undoubtedly, however,some, perhaps many, Liberals would have 
overlooked this fact. They would have seen in Mr. Firth not 
the Conservative candidate for Parliament, but the munificent 
benefactor to the town. They would have asked themselves 
whether it would be commonly grateful in Sheffield to refuse 
to show its sense of Mr. Firth’s liberality in the one way in 
which he asked that it might be shown, and many among them 
might have answered that it would not be commonly grateful. 
The error would have been natural, and consequently excusable, 
but it would have been an error all the same, and we are glad 
that the Sheffield Liberals have been saved from the tempta- 
tion to commit it. As it is, they have no possible excuse for 
preferring the Conservative candidate. Candidate for candidate, 
there can be no question which is the bigger man. The only 
thing that can be said by way of even equalising them, is that 
they are both barristers, and that is no doubt true. But they 
are barristers with a difference, and we should be quite willing to 
leave it to the stoutest Conservative in Sheffield to say whether 
he would rather trust his case in the hands of Mr. Waddy or 
Mr. Wortley. In every respect, therefore, it is a stand-up 
party fight, and if the Liberals do not return Mr. Waddy, it 
must be because they are too weak to return him. That is 
what—if Mr. Waddy loses—will be cast in their teeth by their 
Conservative fellow-townsmen and quite fairly cast in their 
teeth. If they are really too weak to return him, there is of 
course no more to be said. The best cause cannot always 
command yotes, and even voters can only be multiplied in 
counties. The real disgrace would be if Mr. Waddy were to 
be defeated, while a single Liberal elector, who is not 
paralytic or ill of a dangerous disease, had remained 
unpolled. That is the aim for the Sheffield Liberals to 


are ina minority. It will be their fault if they prove 

an inert and careless majority. All they have to dokwow 
sure that not a vote is withheld, and then they will make 
save their own character, and to all appe 

election too. —, oe 


There is another consideration which ought to 
weight with indolent voters, and that is, that the Liberal 
electors of Sheffield owe some reparation to their 
it be conceded that they had sufficient cause for returniy oy 
Roebuck ; still, all that this comes to is that they had sufficien 
cause for returning a man who, whatever other merits he mi 
have had, was not in any practical sense a Liberal. The Pee 
party in the House of Commons has for years been weaker in 
critical division by reason of the whim which led certain Shay 
field Liberals to return Mr. Roebuck as their representative 
They have had their way in this matter, and itis only fair that 
they should take more than ordinary pains to undo in the 
future what they thought themselves justified in doing in the 
past. If they want to prove that they were right in so think. 
ing, they cannot take a better way to doit than by showing that 
their devotion to Mr. Roebuck was purely personal, and im. 
plied no real departure from Liberal principles, If, after 
voting for Mr. Roebuck, they do not vote for Mr. Waddy, we 
shall know that it was Mr. Roebuck’s Conservatism, not his 
independence, that constituted the real attraction. In that 
case, we shall know also what the professed Liberalism of some 
of his supporters was worth. 








DOUBTING DOUBT. 
R. GLADSTONE, in his address to the students of 
Glasgow, touched a point of great interest, which, of 
course, it was not possible for him to discuss at any length, 
when he recommended those of his hearers who were destined 
for the career of theology to meet doubt itself with doubt, 
—to test the springs of doubt with as searching a trial 
as that with which they test the springs of faith. Mr, 
Gladstone, in fact, urged them to apply to the scepti. 
cal arguments of this age the process which Socrates, 
more than two thousand years ago, applied to the sceptical 
arguments of the Sophists, and which is so finely described 
by the author of “ Songs of Two Worlds,” in the passage in 
which he paints 
“___that white soul, clothed with a satyr’s form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, 


And fired with burning faith in God and right, 
Doubted men’s doubts away.” 


That that expression has a profound applicability to the ques- 
tionings of Socrates, no reader of Plato will deny. When the 
Athenian man of the world came forward to throw doubt on the 
very existence of right and wrong, good and evil, and boldly de- 
clared his belief that only weak-minded conventionalists had any 
true faith in the distinction between personal ambition and recti- 
tude, maintaining that the strong mau should take what he could 
from the weak, and rule over him by virtue of his superior strength, 
Socrates applied to this creed of denial the touchstone of doubt, 
and “doubted its doubts away.” He doubted who the strong man 
was,—whether he was also the wise man, or only the strong; he 
doubted whether those who were strong by force of numbers 
only, were or were not entitled to impose their strength on the 
few who were strong only by wisdom; he doubted whether to 
oppress and wrong others were or were not a greater evil, than 
to be oppressed and wronged by others; he doubted whether 
to multiply pleasures to the utmost were or were not 4 
process likely to increase happiness, or whether one must 
needs also multiply, with the multiplication of one’s pleasures, 
one’s desires, cravings, longings, in short, the occasions of want 
and of dependence on external things. In a word, Socrates 
brought the most unscrupulous Athenians back to the recogni- 
tion of a’ law of right and wrong by testing, at every point, the 
sufficiency of the law of supreme selfishness, and showing 
that it would break under far weaker trials than those by which 
the man of the world imagined that he had exposed the weak- 
ness of the moral law. It is a similar species of doubt which 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to the Glasgow students to apply to 
the universal scepticism of modern thought. Meet those—he 
says in effect—who doubt whether faith has done what it ought, 
by doubting whether doubt has done or can do half as much. 
Meet those who doubt whether the infinite is in any degre 
within our reach, with the doubt whether the finite is concely 





keep steadily before their eyes. It is not their fault if they 


able apart from the infinite. Meet those who doubt whether 
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or creed arising in a particular age and country 

can possibly embody everlasting truth, with the doubt whether 
without @ revelation and morality that is everlasting, you could 
have a progress that is so much as lasting. Meet those who 
doubt whether it is possible to get beyond conjecture as to the 
fature life, with the doubt whether it is possible to reach even 

legitimate conjecture concerning the past only, without a con- 
fdence in the veracity of the human faculties which warrants 

far more than conjecture as to anything which they persist- 

ently assert. And so too, meet the doubt whether any evidence 

would justify the belief in miracle, by the doubt whether any 
evidence would justify that belief in the absolute uniformity 
of Nature which alone makes a miracle incredible. 

We go, then, heartily with Mr. Gladstone in his proposal, on 
all the fundamental lines of belief, to set off against the doubts 
of the doubters, the doubts which the doubters themselves ex- 
cite. But of course there is a limit to the applicability of the 
principle, and it is this limit we wish, approximately at least, to 
define. It would clearly be quite illegitimate to set off against 
the doubts whether Charles I. wrote “ Eikon Basilike,”’ or whether 
William Tell shot the apple off his son’s head, the doubt whether 
we have any right to doubt it. On all matters of mere history, 
it is obvious that without positive evidence of some sort, there 
js no preliminary excuse for belief. And if that positive evid- 
ence be exceedingly weak, the doubt ought to be exceedingly 
strong, and this without our having any right to doubt the 
foundation of our doubt. What, then, is the field within 
which you may say that there is at least as much a 
priori justification for doubting doubt, as there is for doubting 
assertion ? We should reply, without hesitation, that whole field 
of thought in which we are dealing with the fundamental assump- 
tions of the human mind, whatever these may be. It is a ques- 
tion for discussion, of course—for very much and very careful 
discussion,—what are these fundamental assumptions without 
the help of which the mind will not work at its full power at 
all,—without which the mind is crippled and paralysed and 
embarrassed at every step, by want of confidence in its own 
structure, and in its own power to define its relations to life 
beyond it. But whatever the proper limit of these assump- 
tions is—whether in the world of knowledge, or thought, 
or moral conviction, or expectation, or belief,—up to that 
limit, and no further, you have the right to meet doubt of the 
validity of these assumptions, by doubt of the validity of doubt- 
ing these assumptions,—and we should add, have not only the 
right so to meet it, but are compelled so to meet it on the 
amply sufficient ground that to remain in doubt lands us in 

‘just as important and just as effectual a class of assumptions 
as to reject doubt,—only that it is effectual to paralyse us, instead 
of effectual to stimulate. Say, for instance, that what you doubt 
is the capacity of a finite being to hold any living relation with 
an infinite being. Well, that doubt, if you take your stand on it, 
has just as much positive effect as the belief which comes from 
rejecting it. In the grasp of that doubt, the mind turns away 
involuntarily from the contemplation of anything eternal,— 
practically holds all truths, however useful and lasting, to be 
quite provisional,—all affections, however deep and pure, to be 
transitory,—all conflicts and issues, however weighty, to be of 
measurable and limited significance,—and. all expectations, 
however eager, to be doubtful in a degree depending chiefly 
on the time that has to elapse before they can be ful- 
filled, and on the prospect of a sufficiently prolonged existence 
for the being to whom they refer. No assumptions can 
be more important than these, or more productive of charac- 
teristic fruits. And, of course, they are assumptions. Whether 
they be true or false, is a question on which a great deal 
depends. If they be false assumptions, they are certainly 
also enfeebling assumptions, for in that case they would 
embarrass, and depress, and palsy a nature intended for 
communion with the infinite and eternal, and intended to 
enjoy the light and glow which the conviction of such com- 
munion inspires. If they be true assumptions, on the other 
hand, they would, of course, have the effect of vastly sobering 
a mind terribly prone to unreal visions and imaginary hopes. 
But who shall say whether such assumptions be true or false, ex- 
cept by comparing them with all the other assumptions on which 
man habitually acts, and of the practical value of which he has con- 
vinced himself, and seeing whether they are of like origin, and have 
like consequences. If the doubt is of the same kind with doubts 
which grow and strengthen with our growing nature, we are 
apt to justify the doubt, to think it well grounded. On the other 


hand, if the doubt is of the same kind with doubts which are 
apt to dwindle and fade with our growing nature, we are wise 
to doubt the doubt, and reject it as alien to all within us which 
lives and grows. It was the conviction in Socrates that 
the doubts of the Sophists were alien to the healthy life of 
the soul and of the State, which made him so zealous to “ doubt 
their doubts away.” And so, if the doubts of the modern 
sceptics shall prove to be, as we expect, doubted away by the 
more masculine representatives of a reviving philosophy and 
religion, it will be because Agnosticism will be shown to have its 
principles closely intertwined with conditions of thought and con- 
ditions of character altogether incompatible with the fundamental 
axioms of human knowledge, human virtue, and human hope. 





ASIATIC COURAGE. 

HE escape of the ‘ E] Dorado’ last week in the Bay of Biscay 

has revived a controversy which has been raging more or 
less for a century, which excited Captain Marryat forty years ago, 
and which seems as far from settlement as ever, and that is 
the quality of Asiatic sailors. In a very early period of their 
history, the East India Company found that their captains 
could obtain the services of certain Asiatics in the ports they 
touched at, at very cheap rates. The men, who called them- 
selves Lascars, belonged to almost all Asiatic races, ex- 
cept the Chinese—your Chinaman wants full wages, and 
when he goes to sea is always a carpenter, or sail-maker, or 
skilled operative of some kind—Philippine Islanders, Malays, 
Mughs (from the old Burmese coast), Sindees, Cutchees, 
Arabs, Somalees, and even, though rarely, Pathans from the 
Hills, and pure blacks from Nubia; but they were all 
strong, all amenable to discipline, and all very pleasant to 
captains, because they required so very little accommodation. 
Any covered place was better than their own huts, and 
if there were none available, they slept about as they 
could. They all obeyed their own elected officers or gang- 
masters, and they all, as long as their wages were paid, did 
their work steadily and perseveringly, mutinying quite as rarely 
as Europeans. The captains liked them, they persisted in 
employing them, and gradually the lascars came to form a 
large proportion of every crew,—a proportion which of late 
years, and in non-fighting services, has steadily increased. 
There was, however, always one doubt about the lascars, 
Captains, unless extremely familiar with them and personally 
popular with them, distrusted their nerve in battle—that is 
Captain Marryat’s grievance—and believed that whenever tried 
at once by danger and cold, they would absolutely refuse to do 
their duty. We do not remember the incident on which the belief 
rested, but it was nearly universal among the very experienced 
and competent seamen who made up the old Company’s Naval 
Service—a curiously separate and estimable class—and was 
embodied in a story almost certainly fifty years old, for we 
heard it ourselves as an old legend of the Service thirty-one 
years ago. One of the Company’s captains was running down 
the Channel in bitter weather, when a gale came on, and the 
ship being in extreme danger, all the lascars suddenly sat down. 
They struck nobody, insulted nobody, and made no rush for 
liquor; but there they sat, with that passive, inoffen- 
sive, and unendurably irritating obstinacy which none but 
Asiatics and Red Indians can display. ‘The captain, after 
vain efforts to rouse the men with exhortations, orders, and 
ropes’-endings, delivered through subordinates, at last went 
down to them himself, and said, in Hindostanee, “ You must 
pull the ropes, my men, for if not, in ten minutes you will all 
be in hell!” “Utcha” (“Trés bien”), was the humble reply, 
“utcha, Sahib; so much the better. We shall be warm there.” 
The very desire of life had gone out of them, and move they 
would not and did not, and the work which saved the vessel 
was done by some recruits on board. Apart from the 
epigrammatic expression, that is precisely what happened 
on board the ‘El Dorado’ on Thursday week,—at least, 
according to all the passengers’ accounts, for the captain 
says the lascars did work down below. The gale was tre- 
mendous, the cold terrible, the fires in the engine-room 
put out by the water, and the ship seemed going to pieces, 
when the lascars refused to work any longer, and retired be- 
low, accepting death rather than exert themselves further 
on the deck. They were not, apparently, worn out. They 
were not required to do anything extraordinary or heroic, to go 
aloft, or perform the work of a forlorn hope in any way, but 





simply to work the pumps, or that failing, to pass along buckets 
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for many hours. They refused, however, and as there were no 
means of compelling them, and no use in resorting to the means, 
if there had been—for if they had been shot by threes at a 
time, they would not, in that mood, have worked—the passengers, 
most of them military officers or missionaries, turned to, and in 
the most creditable way did the work themselves, saved the 
ship,—and then, of course, growled at the Company and the 
lasears. 
What broke down with the Lascars? Englishmen, of course, 
say their courage, but that theory is not quite so certain as it 
looks, and the question is of great intellectual and even 
political interest. That an Asiatic’s courage differs from a 
European’s is quite certain, and if we could only discover how 
and why, a great many puzzling and dangerous problems would 
be in a fair way of solution. The problem is put before us on 
land every year—this year, for example, in Afghanistan in a very 
emphatic way—and it may be worth while to examine it under 
the very special conditions of sea-life. Is not quiet sitting down 
in momentary expectation of death rather an odd way of ex- 
hibiting abject cowardice? The lascars who did it, are by the 
necessity of the case, the specially adventurous members of 
races which fight very well; they are inured not only to 
hardship, but to this particular form of hardship, from early 
boyhood ; and though quiet in port, they have not in port the 
reputation of cowardice, but of men rather specially trustworthy. 
A naval officer in a row would as soon have Lascars as Sepoys 
behind him, Clive chose them for artillerymen ; and ship-captains 
do not complain that, individually, they shrink from danger ; 
while the class do very dangerous subaqueous work, diving and 
the like, very bravely and well. As pirates they have repeatedly 
fought with astonishing resolution, avd they have occasionally 
behaved splendidly in the Company’s ships. That they lack 
something which Europeans possess, as all Asiatics do, is true, 
but we are not quite sure it is not reasonableness rather than 
courage. They certainly fear death, as the lascars of the ‘ El 
Dorado’ showed, least of the two races. We should be much 
more inclined to believe that the want was intellectual, and pro- 
duced by the same bias of thought which makes true fatalism 
so frequent in Asia and so rare in Europe, than that there was 
a direct failure of courage. It is scarcely fair to try lascars 
by such a scene as that of Wednesday week, for there are 
physical conditions which destroy nerve, and with Asiatics 
cold is the strongest of them. No one can read any 
exhaustive account of the flight from Cabul in 1842 with- 
out seeing that, but for the cold, the Sepoys might have 
avoided massacre, and probably would have avoided it, by in- 
cessant attacks, for which their faculties were too benumbed. 
Even on the ‘ El Dorado,’ however, the moment hope reappeared, 
the engine fires being relighted, the lascars recovered them- 
selves, their cheer—which has brought on them such a shower 
of scorn from Englishmen, who are rather braced than 
cowed by cold—having probably been one not of gratulation 
at escape, as is suggested, but of sincere admiration. Was not 
the cause of failure that readiness to despair, that inability to 
calculate, and that carelessness of death which Asiatics all 
exhibit, and which is not uncommon among Neapolitans, 
Greeks, and Portuguese? The courage exhibited by Northern 
races in desperate circumstances is a good deal stimulated by 
dislike of death, and a good deal kept up by a power of thinking 
accurately, of seeing that there is a chance remaining if certain 
things can be done, which, accordingly, if they are possible, 
are done. English sailors, once convinced that hope is 
over, have been known to strike work at the pumps, 
just as these lascars did; while all naval history is full 
of rushes at the spirit-room, and of efforts, often success- 
ful, made by officers to resist them. We suspect if the 
lascar or other healthy Asiatic could be made to think, 
or imbued with any motive which should make him turn his 
fearlessness of death to account, he would prove quite as brave 
as the ordinary European, in any situation where cold did not 
overcome his natural energies, just as dysentery, or sea-sickness, 
or excessive fatigue will overcome them in the European. 

It may be said that such a discussion is useless, as a mental 
failure may make men as worthless as a physical fear; but in 
the first place, we have to employ these lascars, whether we like 
it or not. Shipowners will never give up such a useful reserve 
of power unless compelled by law, and a law prohibiting her 
Majesty’s dark subjects from exercising the vocation of a sailor 
is, while we hold India, not a very probable event. There are 


cig! 
of any party with the whole shipping interest of the king 
dom leagued against it in a right cause. If the lascars 
naturally cowards, no arrangements will make them ri 
but if they are not, a very little training or ul 
may make all the difference, as witness this letter from ap 
unfriendly witness, in Wednesday’s Times :— 

“Some two years ago I had the misfortune to be wrecked in the 
‘Cashmere,’ a vessel belonging to the same owners as the ‘ E] ’ 
In our case the steamer was comparatively small,—about 1,000 
The total number of Europeans on her books did not exceed ten, Of 
these, but four—the captain and three officers—were sailors, the rg, 
mainder being engineers, clerk, and steward, and our effective strength 
was reduced by the loss of the second officer, who was drowned to. 
gether with six of the saloon passengers, early in the night. The 
native crew, demoralised from the moment the vessel struck, wag go 
unnerved as to be quite incapable of working the lifeboat 
heavy surf that was running at the time, though a smaller boat, ig. 
sufficiently manned by a volunteer crew of five Europeans, managed 
to make several successful trips ashore, thereby rescuing the balk of 
the passengers. Their example established confidence 
lascars, who eventually brought their boat ashore without difficulty.” 
In this case, the lascars did not fear the duty required of 
but held it impossible, and when its possibility had beep 
demonstrated, performed it at once. In the next place, an 
intellectual difficulty is much more easily removed than a 
physical one, and good sailors can be made of decently brave 
men, who could not be made out of cowards; and in the third 
place, Englishmen can never waste time in an effort to under. 
stand the nature of Asiatics, and more especially the differences 
between their mental condition and their own. The great 
English work is to govern Asiatics, and Englishmen will never 
do it either easily or successfully unless they thoroughly under. 
stand them, which is certainly not the case yet. There may be 
motives as yet unascertained which would appeal most power. 
fully to lascars like those in the ‘ El] Dorado.’ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————— 
FIXITY OF TENURE IN BENGAL. 
(TO THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I ask permission to occupy a small portion of your 
valuable space, in reply to “ An Old Bengalee.” I do not think 
that many readers of the Spectator will confuse, as he does, 
fixity of tenure with fixity of rent. I see no necessary or even 
desirable connection between the two things, for fixity of rent 
might act injuriously upon landlord and tenant alternately. 
“An Old Bengalee” says that it has been found impossible in 
Bengal to lay down any principle upon which rents can be 


lays down, in clause xviii., most clearly three grounds upon which 
rents may be enhanced. I give the essence only, to save space. 
First, thatthe rent paid is below the prevailing rate in adjacent 
places. Second, that the value of the produce or productive power 
has increased from other causes than by the agency of the tenant, 
or at his ewpense. Third, that land held has proved by measure- 
ment to be larger than he has paid for. How, then, can your 
correspondent say that no principle has been laid down, and 
that none is possible? It may be that there is some difficulty 
in the working of the principle, although I do not see why 
there should be; but that is a very different thing from having 
no principle towork. “ An Old Bengalee”’ makes another mistake, 
when he says that the settlement of enhancement will give the 
tenant fixity of rent. The Act does not say so, but if your 
correspondent will refer to clause iv. of the Act I have quoted, 
he will find that, as well as giving fixity of tenure, it gives, in 
certain cases, fixity of rent as well,—viz., to all whose rent had 
not been changed for twenty years. This was granted, on the 
assumption that in these cases the rent dated from the per 
manent settlement, unless the contrary could be shown. 

In the statement of “Objects and Reasons” for legislation, 
the Government of Bengal in 1855 wrote to the Board of 
Revenue, quoting the Collector of Champarun as follows :— 
“The curse of this district is the insecure nature of the ryot’s 
WEN 6 <.us ss Though nominally protected, he has prac- 
tically no rights in the soil. His rent is continually raised, 
until he is forced out of his holding, and takes shelter in the 
Nepaul teraee.” Change “district” into “ country,” and 
“ Nepaul teraee ” into “ United States,” and it will represent 
the position of the Trish tenant. There was no lower house 
composed mainly of Zemindars, and no upper one of Rajahs, in 
Bengal, and therefore a despotic Government was free to do 





limits to injustice even in Asia, not to mention the position 


what was just, and did it, in spite of Zemindars and Rajahs. 


enhanced. This is a most extraordinary error, for Act 8 of 1869" 
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property has doubled in value since, and so it would in 
a AY am, Sir, &., D. H. Macrariang. 





IRISH WASTE-LAND RECLAMATION. 
{To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
§ix,—In the review which appeared in your last issue of the 
able and valuable article of Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P., in this 
month’s Nineteenth Centwry, you refer to some points of objec- 
tion in the proposal he makes for the “expropriation and re- 
clamation of the waste lands of Ireland.” As his ideas upon 


. this important economic question happen to more fully 


elaborate the rough outlines of a similar scheme suggested by 
me in a letter which appeared in the Spectator of September 
20th, 1879, I trust you will accord me the privilege of explain- 
ing with more minuteness those apparent blots which you con- 
demn as impracticable. 
In reply to your question as to the extent of culturable land, 
Ihave to remark that by the most recent returns there are 
4,653,551 acres of absolutely waste and unproductive land in 
Ireland (over a fifth of the total area). The unanimous opinion 
of those best capable of judging of the natural capabilities of 
the soil, and the relative difficulty of its improvement, calculate 
that at the lowest possible estimate, over 2,000,000 acres are 
capable of easy and profitable reclamation. Such was the 
opinion of the Parliamentary Commission, and such is the 
judgment of every experienced agriculturist. By alloting this 
extent of now waste land in twenty-acre parcelments to the 
landless labouring population or dependless cottier class, over 
100,000 families or 500,000 persons would be comfortably and 
wisely provided for, who would thereby cease to be an 
incumbrance as paupers or a disturbance as agitators. If 
the problematical claims of a proprietorial class who 
nobly kept these lands waste since by “fraud or force” 
they became possessed of them, and who religiously in- 
tend maintaining them in the same condition, be dis- 
regarded and uncompensated, the subsequent cost of drain- 
age and thorough reclamation, and even the initial expense 
of building a house, providing implements, seed, and food for 
the first year, would be an average rent for 20 acres on the 
occupier of £5 a year for the first three years, and £14 for 32 
years, being for principal and interest at about 5 per cent. on 
the original advance. The encouraging incentive that at the 
end of that term, or sooner if he purchase the rent-charge, the 
oecupier of that annually improving holding would be its sole 
and absolute owner, would nerve his arm and quicken his brain 
to ceaseless labour and constant toil. With the characteristic 
“earth-hunger”’ of the Celt, he will keep a grip of the 
farm, and by no conscious act suffer himself to be de- 
prived of the accumulating fruits of his endeavours. Of 
course, in the surrounding competition for land, and the 
conviction of the unrelenting sternness of the obligation 
and the risk of confiscation of years of industry, no one except 
a criminal or a fool would would dream of evasion or repudia- 
tion. The consequences that would follow are sufficient to deter 
any from such a course, and the experience of the working of 
the Church Act clearly proves the honesty of intention and 
ambition of aim on the part of the Irish peasant to fully and 
expeditiously clear away the debt, when regulated upon such in- 
telligible principles. If neglect or misfortune made it necessary to 
put the cruel, exacting law of eviction after the two years’ arrears 
are due into force, the incoming tenant should be made to dis- 
charge the rent, as he can have no claim to the improvements 
effected by his predecessor. As to the evilof subdivision, that ulti- 
mately would be found to right itself, as in France, where, under 
similar conditions of occupation, and with no legislative restric- 
tions upon the policy of segregation, there is no undue pressure of 
population upon the means of subsistence. One of the great 
social difficulties that aggravated the ravages of the Irish 
famine and intensify the existing distress, is the unequal distri- 
bution of the population. In some districts there is an over- 
crowding within narrow limits and upon narrower resources as 
to employment, while in other places there exist wide expanses 
without a human habitation. This disproportionate disburse- 
ment is plainly evidenced in Galway county, where the ratio of 
Persons to the extent of land is sixteen to every 100 acres, and 
yet there are some rural districts where there are five to a single 
acre. As the waste lands are a “common commodity,” their 
allotment, as suggested, in 20-acre applotments would more 
evenly distribute the population, lessen the national weight of 








pauperism, and increase the general productiveness of the 
country.—I am, Sir, &e., Ricuarp J. KE.y. 
Tuam, County Galway, December 9th. 





A HARD CASE. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."j 
Sir,—Mr. Rodwell, in a painfully interesting letter in the 
Spectator of last week, appears to think that what happened 
at St. Raphael’s, Bristol, was much “the same thing” as 
that which occurred at his own church ; but, on his own showing, 
the two cases appear to be, in most particulars, quite dissimilar, 
if not even mutually opposed. In the Bristol case, a church is 
closed, a congregation is dispersed, divine service is silenced. 

At St. Ethelburga’s, of all this nothing happens; yet this 
case is surely not less a strange than a “hard” one. There 
is a clergyman, able not only to fill his City church on the 
Sunday, but also to gather on week-days, “large congregations 
consisting almost entirely of men,” toiling City men, thank- 
fully enjoying intervals of rest, comfort, peace, and helpfulness, 
in the midst of the dark, dreary, money-grubbing, mammon- 
serving City of London,—presumably earnest Churchmen, pre- 
sumably also persons not unmindful of the zeal and earnest- 
ness of him who offers this provision, nor insensible to the 
kindly ties which link pastor and flock together. Then comes 
the hour of trial to both,—the bullying about Ritual “ by out- 
siders,” the threats of “the law,” and so forth. Resistance 
appears hopeless; the clergyman bows to the storm, yields to 
force majeure, with this result,—described in words so astound- 
ing as to be almost incredible,—“ The church for more than a 
quarter of a year was without a single worshipper.” Let it be 
observed thatthe same means of grace—although, doubtless,“ with 
maimed rites ’—were still offered by the same minister, with no 
abatement of reverence, no change of doctrine, no diminution of 
services. But the worshippers were gone, leaving their clergy- 
man in the lurch, in his loneliness. ‘“ Then,” in his sore trial, 
in his hour of darkness, it may be said with literal truth, “ then 
all the disciples forsook him and fled.” 

Certainly this is not the way in which Mr. Rodwell puts it, 
for he says,—‘ The congregations” “were scattered to the 
winds.” But how? Who scattered them? They simply 
scattered themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., i. Oo. Ve 





MR. GLADSTONE’S SCOTTISH ANCESTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It may possibly be not unseasonable to say a few words 
upon a matter which has recently been publicly noticed,—the 
Scottish origin of Mr. Gladstone. The family first appears in 
1296, when Herbert de Gledestan, with the rest of the Scottish 
landowners, subscribed Bagimont’s Roll, and submitted to 
Edward I. He appears to have been the first of his name, and 
it is not improbable that he was a younger son of the House of 
Maxwell, of Caerlaveroch. Gledstane was part of the Max- 
well barony, of Libberton, in Lanark. Cocklaw, another estate 
of the Gledstanes, was part of the Maxwell estate, of Molle, in 
Roxburgh, which had belonged to them from the twelfth 
century. The Gledstane arms (a Moor’s head) was the early 
cognisance of the Maxwells. The names Herbert and 
Eustace were common to both families, and Herbert and 
John de Maxwell subscribed the same roll as Herbert de 
Gledestan. To come, however, to what is more certain,— 
Herbert de Gledestan, who lived in the time of Wallace 
and Bruce, was the probable founder of the keep at Gledstane, 
the foundations of which (about 100 feet square) still remain 
His son, Sir William de Gledstanes, knight, being in arms 
against the English in 1356, was captured and thrown into 
prison in England. He was delivered by the affectionate zeal 
and exertion of his wife, Alicia de Gledstanes, whose safe-con- 
duct to enter England (from Edward III.) for the purpose of 
visiting her imprisoned husband is enrolled in the British 
Records, together with an Act of indemnity from the King, 
dated 1357, releasing De Gledstanes from imprisonment, upon 
his promise, made before the King in Council, not to bear 
arms against England in future. There is a safe-conduct 
of Edward III., enrolled, and of the same date, granted 
at the desire of Joanna, Queen of Scotland, authorising 
William de Gledstane the younger to enter England with 
three servants, and to reside at Oxford or Cambridge for 
two years, to pursue his university studies there. He was 
esteemed by David II. and Joanna, his queen; and had a crown 
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grant of several estates in the viscounty of Peebles, which is 
enrolled in the Scottish records. He also was a knight, and 
died about A.D, 1400. 

James de Gledstanes, his son and heir, figures in the history 
of Scotland in connection with the raid of the Earl of North- 
umberland and Hotspur, immediately before the battle of 
Shrewsbury, 1404. After the fatal battle of Homildon Hill, 
Gledstane, as his duty required, had fortified and garrisoned 
his Border Castle of Cocklaw (long since destroyed), and ap- 
pointed a gallant captain, named Grymslaw, to the command. 
He also was present, to inspirit the garrison. The great 
English host of the Percies invaded Scotland by way of Cock- 
law, and besieged the castle, long, fiercely, and ineffectually. 
They at last agreed to allow six weeks for the relief of the 
castle by Scotland. The Scottish historians (and especially 
Fordun) have given a graphic account of the agitation of 
Robert ITI., and the march of the Regent Albany to the relief 
of Cocklaw, when it was discovered that Hotspur was slain, 
and Northumberland a fugitive. Gledstane seems to have 
been unrewarded. 

After this, the Gledstanes were divided into two branches, of 
which the Roxburghshire line became subdivided into numerous 
families of small importance. The elder line of Gledstane, of 
that ilk, appears chiefly in Galloway, but still survived in 1722. 
From a younger branch, which possessed lands in Quothquhan, 
adjoining Gledstanes, in the time of James VI. and Charles L., 
derived a John Gledstane, whose three sons settled as merchants 
in the adjoining town of Biggar, where their descendants still 
remain. Mr. Gladstone is the great-grandson of one of three 
brothers, who was born in 1694. In the seventeenth century, 
one of this race, George Gledstanes, preacher at St. Andrew’s, 
was raised to the dignity of Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
and Primate of Scotland, by James IV., in 1606. His lot was 
cast in times of violent controversy, but he left behind him the 
reputation, attested by Spottiswood, of “aman of good learn- 
ing, ready utterance, and great invention.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

INDAGATOR. 





POETRY. 
cca 

AT SUNSET. 
Oh! there are golden moments in men’s lives, 
Sudden, unlooked for, as the little clouds 
All gold, which suddenly illume the gates 
Of the lost sun. 

Oh, pray for them! They bring 

No increase like the gains of sun and showers, 
Only a moment’s brightness to the earth, 
Only a moment’s gleam in common life, 


Yet who would change them for the wealth of worlds ? 
eS, W. D 











ART. 
—@—— 
HUNT AND MERYON.* 

Aut that is fitting to be said of William Hunt’s style of work; 
the peculiarly narrow bounds within which his success was 
certain, his happy contentment in his pictures, and his healthy 
love of his subjects, all this has been written by Mr. Ruskin in 
the prefatory notice of Hunt which is contained in the catalogue 
to the small exhibition in Bond Street, and never, perhaps, has 
our great art writer been more happy and more just in criticism. 
The description of the quiet and comparatively uneventful civic 
life led by the artist, and the succeeding technical description of 
the manner in which Hunt and Prout worked, is a wonderful 
specimen of the criticism which touches into a glow of life a 
generally uninteresting subject, and renders the reader not only 
appreciative of the artist’s skill and cognisant of his method, 
but also gives him a feeling of kindly sympathy with the life 
which was so narrow and yet so earnest, with the man who, 
having few sources of delight, yet felt the power of those few so 
keenly that they were all-sufficient to him. 

Having lived for adozen years or more in a house with many 
examples of both Prout and Hunt, and studied them carefully, 
we can but echo the following quotation from Mr. Ruskin’s 
Catalogue, which seems to us to go to the very heart of the 
matter :—* The uncomplaining resignation of patronage and 





* Hunt, Fine-Art Society, Bond Street.—Méryon, Burlington Fine-Arts Club, 
Savile Row. 





ee 
unblushing blindness to instruction, were allied in both paj 
with a steady consistency in technical practice, which from the 
first and to the last precluded both from all hope of promotion 
to the honours, as it withheld them from the peril, of entangle. 
ment in the rivalries connected with the system of exhibition 
in the Royal Academy. Mr. Hunt’s early drawings depended 
for their peculiar charm on the most open and simple : 
ment of transparent colour, and his later ones for their highest 
attainments on the flexibility of a pigment which yielded to the 
slightest touch and softest motion of a hand always more sensi. 
tive than firm. The skill which unceasing practice, within 
limits thus modestly unrelaxed, and with facilities of ingtry. 
ment thus openly confined, enabled each draughtsman in his 
special path to attain, was exerted with a vividness of 
instinct somewhat resembling that of animals, only in the 
slightest degree conscious of praiseworthiness, but animated by 
a healthy complacency, as little anxious for external sympathy 
as the self-contentment of a bee in the translucent symm 
of her cell, or of a chaffinch in the silver tracery of her nest,— 
and coveting, through the course of their active and unevent. 
ful lives, the frankness of the bird with the industry of the in. 
sect.” So well throughout this preface are sympathy and insight 
mingled, that it will well repay our readers to buy the catalogue, 
even at its somewhat high price, @ propos of which it may be 
suggested to the Fine-Art Society that it is a little inconsistent 
with Mr. Ruskin’s teaching to make their prices so high. Those 
to whom this exhibition will be mainly useful and interesting 
are art students and artists, and the charge of one shilling and 
sixpence for a catalogue, and a shilling for admission, to one 
small, inconvenient room, is decidedly exorbitant, and seems to 
evidence a desire rather to make money out of Mr. Ruskin’s repu- 
tation, than render the Gallery generally useful and accessible, 
From the Fine-Art Society to the Burlington Fine-Arts Clubis 
but a few minutes’ walk, and were it only for the sake of the con- 
trast, it is well to go there, after seeing the Prout and Hunt Exhi- 
bition,—a large, well-lighted room, a little cold, despite its blazing 
fire, and a little empty ; a dozen orsoof catalogues scattered about 
for the use of visitors, and on the walls a series of etchings by 
a Frenchman of the name of Méryon, the story of whose piteous 
life and death are too well known in London at the present time 
to need repetition. Let our readers think of everything that 
Hunt’s work betokens, before they look at these etchings; what 
sort of feeling do we gain from the branches of may and gar- 
lands of roses; from the melons, apples, and grapes; from the 
brown jugs and copper basins, the birds and fish, the plough- 
boys and milkmaids, smiling in contented stupidity, or eating 
with frank appetite,—from, in fact, all the subjects of Hunt's 
pencil? A notion of a secure life, fenced in from great perils, as 
it was debarred from great aims, narrowly, but faithfully loving 
the sweet country, which yet it had not breadth of heart, of intel- 
lect, fully to understand; only rejoicing in what superficial 
brightness lay easily to be perceived in the fresh faces of healthy 
boys and girls,—the varied hues of flower or fruit,—it is im- 
possible to conceive of our old water-colour painter as a man 
troubled with many doubts, or subject to many passions, or 
even as being, in any ordinary sense of the word, of the tem- 
perament of genius, unless, indeed, it be true that genius is 
only the power of taking infinite pains. In his greatest work, 
as, for instance, the picture of the listening stable-boy 
in the Bond-Street Gallery, there is no slightest hint of 
any real insight into the nature of his subject, or thorough 
sympathy with it. The work is glorious in its mastery 
of broken colour, and the figure is full of humour, but 
nothing more. If that stable-boy ever had a moment when he 
was not laughing and listening, Hunt never saw it, nor do we 
get a notion of anything of the kind. So, too, with his pieces 
of fruit and fish and bud and flower. They are most exquisite 
in gradation, most lovely in hue, and most natural (generally, 
not always) in arrangement, but give no idea of any prevalent 
feeling in the artist’s mind with regard to them; such, as for 
instance, we can trace in the works of F. Walker called the 
“ Fish Shop” and the “Cottage Garden.” So, to sum up ou 
impressions of Hunt from his work, it is that of a patient, 
honourable, but, withal, narrow-minded man, dwelling con 
tentedly in one groove, and finding quiet satisfaction in so doing, 
probably getting up at the same time every morning, and drink- 
ing the same glass of gin-and-water every night; never quarrel- 
ling with his neighbours or neglecting his duties ; one of those, 
in fact, in whom the great strength of England consists, who 





find it possible “ to live faithfully hidden lives.” 
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Contrast with such a man, painting such subjects, the 
subjects and the personality of the French artist, whose 
works the members of the Burlington Club have now col- 
lected for exhibition. There are two portraits of Méryon 
in the Gallery, both etched from life by contemporary 
artists. From these, he seems to have been tall and dark, with 
a hard, restless face; and in one, drawn shortly before his 
death, the emaciation of his face is very apparent. Both like- 
nesses are disappointing, and do not convey the idea of being 
like the man. They were probably taken under singularly dis- 
advantageous circumstances (one was executed at Bicétre), but 
they are sufficient to give the main traits of the character, which 
seem to be strength of purpose, restlessness, and power of 
imagination. It might be the face of almost any one except 
that of a quiet dweller in a London suburb like our Hunt. And 
in the etchings we find the same qualities as in the portrait, 
though far more fully developed, especially on the imaginative 
side, The etchings are almost entirely views of Paris, and are 
painfully true to the Paris with which the artist was acquainted. 
If our readers can fancy their pleasant bed-rooms at the “Con- 
tinental”” or the “Louvre ” suddenly changed to a fifth-floor 
garret high up in Montmartre, their furniture minimised, till a 
chair, and bedstead, and deal table are all that remain; their 
view over the Tuileries Gardens altered into a long perspective 
of tumbled roofs, grey walls, and chimneys, from which thick 
volumes of smoke belching forth, obscure the fair city of plea- 
sure; and can then imagine what a morbid, imaginative man 
would feel and think, dwelling in such a place, in want of actual 
bread, and only leaving it, to wander by night along the streets 
and quays of Old Paris; then, perhaps, they can fancy the 
frame of mind that produced these works, and feel a little for 
the man who lived so lonely a life, and died such a fearful death. 
The subjects of the etchings are various architectural ones, 
but in the finest the prevailing feeling is always the same; it is 
one of gloom, if not despair, and the impression given by the 
whole collection is a most painful one. The “ Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons” is especially full of this subtle horror; the place 
’ Jooks as if a murder had been committed there, and yet there is 
absolutely no tangible point to account for this feeling. It is 
simply a small etching of some low houses, one of which has 
iron bars in front of a glassless window, and an irregularly 
paved street. In the etching of the Morgue, which is, in our 
opinion, the most distinctive and, on the whole, the greatest of 
Méryon’s works, there is a perfect drama in the small figures 
which surround a body that is being carried into the dead-house; 
while through almost every window there are either half-dressed 
figures, or something to indicate the poverty of the house. So 
throughout these etchings, their gloom increases till it changes 
into absolute mania, and the sky is filled with all kinds of demons 
and monsters riding down upon the accursed city. That is the 
key to the whole matter in Méryon’s mind, soured by disappoint- 
ment and perverted by disease. Paris was accursed, given over 
to frivolity, heartlessness, and vice in its fashionable quarters, 
and to want, woe, and despair in its poorer; and as he was of 
the poor, he etched its darker side. 

Between William Hunt, who died full of years and honour, 
after a long life of respect and peaceful energy,—and Charles 
Méryon, who starved himself to death in Bicétre, after a brief 
life of continued failure, how piteous is the contrast,—how 
seemingly unjust the reward! Is there any thread of connec- 
tion between them? Only this,—that they present two aspects 
of the artist mind, as well as two aspects of the life of the poor. 
Hunt gives us a smiling peasantry fit for hanging upon draw- 
ing-room walls, and exciting self-congratulation amongst the 
better classes; and Méryon gives us the life of a great city 
a3 It is seen by those who live amidst its terrors, instead 
of its pleasures, and see its vices without disguise. And so 
Hunt paints his flowers and his peasants calmly, without 
emotion and hurry, and is honoured. Méryon paints feverishly 
the dreadful facts he sees around him, till at last his mind gives 
way before the strain, and neglect and starvation helping, he 
dies in the public madhouse. 

Now, what little we can do to repair the wrong his country- 
men did him seems almost irony; and yet itis, perhaps, as well 
that Englishmen should realise that there may be amongst 
their own countrymen, men who are living now as was Méryon 
living a few years since in Paris,—unable to gain money or 
sight for works which have, perhaps, as unique a value as these 
records of a wasted life which have been collected by the 
Burlington Club. 


BOOKS. 
— 
MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

We have in a former article told the story of Francoise 
d’Aubigné’s life, from her birth in the conciergerie of Niort, 
till her marriage with the first King in Europe. We propose, 
in the present paper, to discuss very briefly a few of the chief 
political events upon which her influence is supposed to have been 
decisive, and we shall then endeavour to confirm our estimate 
of her character by extracts from the immense collection of 
letters and papers, which relate to her brother's family, and to 
the affairs of the great community she founded and endowed. 
St. Simon shall again bring the indictment. With such an 
accuser, it can lack neither animosity nor fire :— 

“ Les suites, les succés, l’entiére confiance, la rare dépendance, la 
toute-puissance, l’adoration publique universelle, les ministres, les 
généraux d’armée, la famille royale la plus proche 4 ses pieds; tout 
bon et tout bien par elle, tout meen sans elle; les hommes, les 
affaires, les choses, les choix, les justices, les graces, la religion, tout 
sans exception en sa main, et le Roi et l’Etat ses victimes ; quelle elle 
fit cette fée incroyable, et comment elle gouverna sans lacune, sans 
obstacle, sans nuage le plus léger, plus de trente ans entiers, et méme 
trente-deux; c’est l’incomparable spectacle qu’il s’agit de se re- 
tracer, et qui a été celui de toute |’Europe.”’ 

M. Lavallée would persuade us that Madame de Maintenon’s 
influence was not so great as is usually supposed. He admits 
that she played an important part in the affairs of Europe, 
through the Princesse des Ursins, but he altogether under- 
estimates the force of that steady pressure which her position 
enabled her to exercise on the King, and which St. Simon 
has exerted all his art to depict. She was the one constant 
factor in the politics of the palace. Whether the Minister 
has the genius of a Louvois or the muddled incapacity of 
a Chamillard, he must take count of the old woman who sits 
silently in the corner, bent over her tapestry, seldom offering a 
remark, apologising for her ignorance when called on for an 
opinion, but ever ready to make or mar a reputation or a career 
by a well-timed sentence, a word of faint praise, or a hearty 
commendation, aimed, as she alone could aim it, straight to the 
heart of the master. She had, in fact, the power which some 
theologians attribute to the Devil. She could not foresee 
the future, but she had an unrivalled experience of the past, 
which enabled her to act as though she did. “ Cela serait bon & 
placer,” she writes to Cardinal de Noailles, of some story against 
the Jesuits, “ quand vous voudrez que je travaille & leur ruine.” 
It is idle to argue in the face of such evidence. That one 
sentence is enough to confirm the indignant outburst of St. 
Simon. We have the method explained in a word, the con- 
fidence given by repeated successes in a line. Is the historian 
justified in his bitter denunciation of the use made of this 
power? He tells us she was uncertain and fickle in her 
favour, and she confirms the charge herself. “Il ne 
faut jamais s’abandonner, il faut étre toujours maitresse 
de soi,” she writes, in one of the little pieces composed 
for St. Cyr, “il faut prévoir l'avenir; cette intime amie 
vous manquera, peut-étre,” &c. “ Défiez vous de tout ce 
que vous estimez le plus,” is her advice to a friend. “Mon 
naturel,” she continues, “ne me porte 4 la défiance..... : 
mais la cour change les meilleurs.”” She was but in one thing 
constant ever, and that was to favour the “ precisians”’ of the 
Court, the men from whom Pascal, Moliére, and La Bruyére 
have drawn the portraits which will serve as model hypocrites 
so long as the French tongue exists. “ Les dévots ne sont 
bons & rien,” she quotes scornfully from Pére La Chaise. We 
think the good Jesuit was right, and that “ dévotion,” as 
“ dévotion” was understood by the contemporaries of Onuphre, 
is a real impediment to the conduct of a State. “ Elle eut la 
foiblesse d’étre gouvernée par la confiance, plus encore par les 
especes de confessions, et d’en étre la dupe, par la cléture ot 
elle s’etoit renfermée. Elle eut aussi la maladie des directions. 
ee Oe Elle se croyoit l’abbesse universelle. .... . Elle se 
figuroit étre une mére de l’Eglise.” 

Of the definite charges against her, that which, in England 
at all events, has been most widely spread and most generally 
believed, is that she instigated the King to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes. She had, we believe, little or nothing to do with that 
disastrous measure. Her letters prove that she would never 
have approved the means by which it was enforced. Louis and his 
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wife were alike kept in the dark as to the worst barbarities exercised 
on his wretched subjects. “ Il faut quelquefois tromper le Roi pour 
le servir,” was a maxim practised by others as well as the writer. 
“Tl faut attirer les gens par la douceur,” she says,—‘ Jésus- 
Christ nous en a montré l’exemple;” and years later, “Ne 
corrompez pas les mceurs en préchant la doctrine.” In 1697, 
it is true, she wrote a Mémoir against the repeal of the penal 
laws; but it is a sensible State-paper, whatever we may think 
of the conclusions, and the use of force is expressly deprecated. 
Her action in the case of her own Protestant relatives is less 
easy to excuse, but the resistance of the de Villettes was not very 
obstinate, and that of the Chevalier de Ste. Hermine won her 
respect. “ L’état du Chevalier de Ste. Hermine,” she writes, 
* est déplorable, mais il n’a rien de honteux, et celui de ceux qui 
abjurent sans étre véritablement Catholiques est infdme.” Mme. 
de Maintenon is also accused of urging Louis to acknowledge 
the Pretender as James III., and of thus causing the war of the 
Spanish succession. This charge is very likely true, but we do not 
think the worse of her character as a woman for allowing compas- 
sion for another to over-ride her political judgment. The same ex- 
cuse will partially defend her conduct in pressing the dying King 
to exalt the rank and power of the royal bastards. For the Duc 
du Maine she felt a deep and real love ; and it is usually thought 
no great wrong to her sex, to say that justice is the least 
womanly of virtues. 

We have followed M. Lavallée’s arrangement in treating of 
the political side of Madame de Maintenon’s character, as far 
as might be, by itself. We shall now endeavour to complete 
the portrait by a few touches from her private letters, hundreds 
in number, and mostly quite uninteresting and worthless, but 
all treasured up by the loving hands of the Dames de St. Louis, 
and all, alas! printed in this too complete edition. 

Like all clever rulers, Madame de Maintenon preferred to 
govern by persuasion rather than authority. “Je voudrois 
bien vous persuader, et pour rien au monde je ne voudrois vous 
forcer,”’ she writes to her brother. The substance, without the 
show of power flatters her in private, as in public life. We have 
often thought that it is in this point chiefly that St. Simon has 
misread Madame de Maintenon. He tells us that twice she 
exerted all her power to have her marriage with the King pro- 
claimed ; that twice she was foiled by the honesty and devotion 
of his advisers, and that she pursued with undying hatred those 
who had thus thwarted the great purpose of her life. It is pre- 
sumption, perhaps, to hint a difference with so great a student 
of mankind, but is it not more consistent with what we know of 
Madame de Maintenon to suppose that her ambition was alto- 
gether above the pomp and circumstance of royalty P We are told 
that when she refused a great place about the Court, she called 
her niece to her, and asked “whether she would prefer to be 
niece to one who would accept or refuse such a post.” “A 
quoi,” continues Madame de Caylus, “ je répondis sans balancer, 
que je trouvois celle qui refusoit infiniment au-dessus del’autre ; 
et Madame de Maintenon, contente de ma reponse, m’embrassa.” 
We believe that the same motives restrained any desire on her 
part to be acknowledged as Queen, with the loss of solid power 
which such a step must have entailed. It is curious that she, 
who was so easily led by pretended confessions, and letters from 
ruined gamesters and demoiselles (her favourite sinners are 
always noble, like Tartufe) of battered reputation and small 
means, should have constantly taught her pupils to trust 
nobody. ‘Ne confiez rien qui puisse vous nuire, s’il est redit,” 
is an oft-repeated lesson. Yet she was known to be false her- 
self, though rather from necessity and habit, than from her 
natural disposition. She betrays a secret to Cardinal de Noailles, 
and tells him that she does so, “ because she thinks it necessary !” 
Her biographers are fond of insisting on her droiture; we agree 
with St. Simon in thinking that her pride was by no means in- 
compatible with falsehood, on occasion. “Il ne faut jamais 
rompre avec personne,” is not the maxim of a straightforward 
mind. Coupled with this lust of power for its own in sake, and in 
curious contrast with her true love of children, is her indiffer- 
ence, harshness almost, in relation to all family ties. She had 
never had a home, and she felt neither regret nor scruple in 
breaking up those of others. Not only does she advocate over 
and over again the strict enforcement of that cruellest of the 
French penal laws, which deprived the unhappy Protestants of 
their children, that they might be brought up by nuns and priests 
in what was to them an odious creed, not only did she employ a 
hateful fraud and the tyranny of lettres de cachet to secure the 
custody of her own nephews and nieces, and withdraw them from 








the rightful authority and control of their heretica] e 
but she had her own brother’s only child sent to her to be edp. 
cated, in a case where there could be no question of relig; as 
both the parents were Catholics. “Je sens une grande peine,” 
she coolly writes on this occasion, “de celle qu’aura Madame 
d’Aubigné, en perdant tout son plaisir et son amusement.” Ag 
to this same unlucky sister-in-law, she bullied her without 
mercy. The poor creature had the misfortune to be the 
daughter of parents in the middle rank of life, and her “ noble” 
sister undertook to “form” her. She sets her women ag spies 
on the poor child, she scolds her, and makes her little presents 
when she approves her conduct. She writes of her to her 
husband in terms of the coarsest abuse five days after their 
matriage. She corrects her vanity by telling her to her face 
that she is plain, she interferes with her amusements, with her 
dress even, and urges her husband to accustom her to livealone, 
and pass her time in working and reading good books, “ Menacey. 
la de moi,” she writes; “elle me haira, peut-étre, mais il n’importe; 
je serai coutente, si elle est une honnéte personne.” Charming 
picture of family life, in that “age of chivalry,” when, as we are 
told, woman was loved and reverenced with a noble 
forgotten in these degenerate times. This spoilt girl is handed 
over at fifteen to the tender mercies of a ruined debauchee of 
forty, and his sister dares to write to him in this strain 
a few days after their union! When will this nonsense 
about “the good old times” cease? But Madame de Maintenon 
is quite as ready to drill her brother, as her brother's wife— 
with the allowances, of course, due to a man and a gentleman, 
to the worthy son of the cheat and ravisher who rotted for 
years in the prisons of Niort. Such a gentleman would, in 
these democratic days, have quickly found his way to the tread- 
mill, where he might, perhaps, have been cured of the melan- 
choly “de bel air” from which the ill-used hero suffered. Such 
an officer would even then have come under the hands of a 
court-martial, had it not been for the exalted position of his 
sister. She reproaches him for refusing to pay for his shirts, 
and for immoderately fleecing the burghers of the Flemish 
towns he governed, and advises him never to extort more from 
the “fermiers” for whom she had got concessions than was 
consistent with his honowr. But the tender sister does not 
confine her loving counsel to such important matters as these. 
She is instant with him to keep his footmen’s clothes, so that 
should he discharge them he may be able to take back the liveries. 
She calculates the number of candles which should be con- 
sumed in his house, not forgetting to allow for the ends saved; 
she bids him get his table-linen marked, and have a care thatit 
is not changed in the wash. And she is proud of all this mean- 
ness, this eternal prying and meddling in other people’s affairs; 
these hours spent in writing on the price of sugar, and the best 
way of making an old dish of fruit look fresh! How St. Simon 
would have revelled in these letters, had he known them, how con- 
firmed he would have been in the charge of “ bassesse”’ he brings 
against the “ vieille fée.” And yet very likely he would have 
been mistaken. It is not, perhaps,so much a petty avarice 
which inspired these curious passages, as the same love of 
domination which led the writer to strive for and to win the 
hand of Louis. We verily believe that the absolute rule of her 
brother’s household, or of her convent of St. Cyr, gave this 
strong and narrow intellect a fuller satisfaction than all her in- 
fluence at Court. She loved her Court favour, as increasing 
the sphere of her power, but she can never have enjoyed 
there the uncontrolled dominion which most gratified her pride. 
In her charities we see the same spirit, the same desire to govern 
in every detail the vast establishment she founded, the same 
resolve to brook no will but her own, and the same strong 
common-sense, which, even when we dislike her most, must 
ever wring from us a real admiration for this woman we cannot 
love. Her charity was great and noble, perhaps the greatest 
and noblest. of all charities, the education of the poor; but 
Madame de Maintenon is always an aristocrat, and so the poor 
must be poor of four descents, to enter at St. Cyr. There 1s 
something revolting to us in this mixture of Christian piety and 
pride of rank. 


* Qui d’une sainte vie embrasse |’ innocence, 
Ne doit point tant préner son nom et sa naissance,” 


says Dorine, in the play which, somehow or other, the mention 
of Madame de Maintenon always suggests. Well, this dévale 
is always reminding the young ladies of St. Cyr that they are 
demoiselles, and that they owe it to their birth to live 
honourably and in good repute. The lessons given are &* 
cellent, and show the ripe knowledge of a corrupt society which 
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qe should have expected from this Ulysses in petticoats of 
the Court of Louis XIV. This very confidence in the power of 
«mixed motives” shows no small knowledge of character,—of 
character, that is, of the average kind, for of the depths of a 
strong nature Madame de Maintenon is no judge. When heart- 
proken and deserted, the woman who alone loved Louis with a 
tre woman's love, who had prized her honour and felt the 
bitter shame of losing it, who had loved her God and sinned in 
fear and sorrow, when the gentle La Valliére, after enduring 
and insult from her lover and the taunts of a pitiless 
rival, resolved at last to devote herself to a penance as public 
as her sin, in the severest Order of the Catholic Church, Madame 
de Maintenon took upon herself to advise the poor lady not to 
too suddenly from the splendours of the Court to the 
austerities of a Carmelite convent, but to retire to the cloister, 
gunbound at first by vows, there to try if she could persevere in 
such a life. “ Séroit-ce la une pénitence ?” was the answer 
of the penitent. If she had sinned, yet she loved much, 
and like the souls in Dante’s purgatory, longed for the suffer- 
ing which was to prove her love. Passion like this Madame de 
Maintenon could neither feel nor understand, either in its weak- 
ness or its sublime strength. But she knows how to teach the 
young Duchesse de Bourgogne to love good works “ en flattant 
gon amour-propre,” and to give the “ blenes” a lesson in 
economy by pointing out how much better a plain and neat 
dress looks than tawdry finery. It is a capital working code, 
no doubt, only it jars strangely with the maxims of exalted 
piety which are so frequently mixed with it. It seems as 
though Madame de Maintenon would like her pupils to be good 
through high religious motives, but that from long experience 
this veteran courtier knew the weakness of unsupported virtue 
in face of the enemy, and so is always ready to hurry up a 
strong reserve of worldly prudence. Fénelon, in an interesting 
letter, which shows at once his thorough appreciation of the 
nature he had to do with, his desire to speak plainly, and his fear 
of giving offence, puts his finger on the weak point when he tells 
his correspondent that she has never ceased to seek herself in her 
religion. “Au reste,” he goes on, “il faut tellement sacrifier & 
Dieu le moi ..... - qu’on ne le récherche plus, ni pour la 
réputation, ni pour la consolation du témoignage qu’on se rend 
4 soi-méme sur ses bonnes qualités ou sur ses bons sentiments.” 
Madame de Maintenon never learnt the lesson herself, and 
habitually preaches the “temporal dispensation” to others. 
Butif we turn from the moral aspect of Madame de Maintenon’s 
views of education to her ideas on the physical treatment of 
children, we shall find what an immense benefactress of the 
human race this sensible old woman has proved. We have 
neither space nor materials to develope such a comparison at 
present, but we would recommend all who take an interest in 
the history of education to study for themselves the every-day 
life of Madame de Maintenon’s pupils at Rueil and St. Cyr, and 
then compare the discipline there observed with that practised 
in other schools of the same date. The rules for the pensionnaires 
of Port Royal, where there was certainly no wish to be cruel to 
children, drawn up by Pascal’s sister, a most tender and noble- 
hearted woman, will give some notion of what a child’s life was 
made to it in “the good old times.” The only character in 
which Madame de Maintenon becomes really lovable is as a 
schoolmistress. Her first foundation at Rueil was chiefly 
for poor children, and to do her justice, she loved and tended 
them as carefully as ever she did the young ladies of St. 
Cyr; but in the end, the greater and more aristocratic esta- 
blishment swallowed up the less. Her children are to be well 
fed; to have as much bread as they can eat; this she insists 
on several times. They are to be warmly clad, in uniform, if 
possible, for Madame de Maintenon loves order in all things; 
but if the expense would be great, she will be content with a 
partial one,—as that all the girls should wear the same head- 
dress and aprons, or handkerchiefs of the same cut and colour. 
She wishes them to be gaily dressed, and indeed this element of 
brightness and cheerfulness is a leading feature in her scheme 
of education. “Je trouve les tabliers noires bien lugubres,” she 
writes to Madame de Brinon, “donnons-leur de serge bleue ou 
verte.” St. Cyr was brilliant with light, and colour, and song. 
Madame has a hearty contempt for “les miséres et petitesses 
des convents.” She wishes her dear children to grow up to be 
personnes raisonnables.” They are to live in the world, and 
accordingly even their school-frocks are to be cut in the 
fashion, and their “coiffure” to be that of the day. When 
the so-called “reform” took place at St. Cyr, she thought it 


very hard that “les tailleurs” were henseforth excluded. We 
find muslins, and ribbons, and even “un bord de dentelle,” 
as part of the uniform. Nay, pearls and “cordelitres” were 
not unknown. The education was as unconventual as the dress. 
“Une piété solide, eloignée de toutes les petitesses de convent, 
une liberté entiére dans nos conversations, un tour de raillerie 
agréable dans la société, de I’élévation dans notre piété, et wn 
grand mépris pour les pratiques des autres maisons.” The 
young ladies read Moliére and Scudéry; the religious world 
held up its hands in holy horror. There was a reaction for a 
time, but the blow had been struck ; a new ideal rose before the 
world, and the sable throne of Ignorance and Routine received 
a shock from which it will never recover. Madame is always 
writing little notes to Madame de Brinon. Now it is to beg 
a holiday, now to announce a sudden visit, and to ask 
“ que l’on fusse quelque pétit régal & nos Sceurs de la Charité, 
and que je les voie diner en bon ordre.” When the 
children were ill, she sends M. Fagon, the first physician in 
Europe, to prescribe for them, and a whole list of curious reme- 
dies for their disorder. When they are well, she despatches 
by bearer “un pot de beurre et huit de confitures ;” but the 
careful soul begs to have her jam-pots returned, and the 
“demoiselles” are to get twice as much jam as the little 
peasants, for is not noble blood to be respected in all things ? 
No wonder the children were free witli her, as she boasts with 
pardonable pride. She had a special fondness for the naughty 
girls. “Je ne hais pas trop,” she says, “ce qu’on appelle de 
méchants enfants, c’est-A-dire, enjoués, glorieux, vifs, un peu 
volontaires et tétus, parceque ces défauts se corrigent par la 
raison et la piété.” However, they won't get those rosaries they 
are so anxious for, if they are not “ plus sages qu’elles ne le furent 
lundi & l’heure de l’ouvrage.” They must have been better behaved 
when Madame wrote to the schoolmistress, “ N’avez-vous point 
de patissier & Noisy ou & Bailly pour leur faire gagner quelque 
chose, quand on veut donner la collation & vos enfants?” The 
woman who habitually wrote and thought in this strain cannot 
have been altogether bad and heartless, as her enemies would 
have us believe. It is in trifles like these, where there can be 
no hope of publicity and no desire to deceive, that we can best 
discern the natural working of Madame de Maintenon’s heart. 
“Ces choses qui semblent des riens, et qui sont des riens en 
effet, caractérisent trop pour les omettre.” This pregnant 
sentence from her arch foe must be our apology, and with it 
we close our article on one of the most interesting characters in 
modern history. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS.* 
Mr. Cuvrcu continues, with singular success in this little book, 
his bold attempt to give us a genuinely classical version of the 
masterpieces of the great classics,—so far, at least, as these are 
adapted to the minds of the young. Of course, in dealing with 
the Greek tragedians, Mr. Church necessarily omits not indeed 





‘much more, but much more of what is most striking in his 


subjects, than it was necessary for him to omit in dealing with 
Homer and Virgil. In relation to these, he seldom omitted, we 
think, to give some effective equivalent for any passage 
that would have been held by the great devotees of Homer 
and Virgil to be one of the most striking passages in the poems. 
But in adapting the stories of the great Greek tragedies for the 
reading of the young, such an achievement would be, by the neces- 
sity of the case, simply impossible. In the great choric odes, the 
predominance of elegiac regret and foreboding is far too remark- 
able to admit of their being incorporated at all freely into the 
substance of such stories as these. And since it is the great choric 
songs which chiefly embody the spirit of Greek tragedy,—which 
picture for us, as it were, that awful firmament of truth beneath 
the thousand eyes of which the heroic life of Greece was lived 
in the mind at least of the great Greek poets,—to omit the char- 
acteristic impression produced by the choric songs is to omit what 
constitutes to its readers the most striking feature of Greek 
tragedy. Again, it is hardly possible to give with anything like 
fullness even the effect of the sharply-ringing dialogue of 
the Greek plays, in which mind is made to encounter 
mind with even less than the usual result of such verbal conflict, 
though with very much more than the usual concentration 
of character in speech. It would have destroyed the charac- 
ter of the book to render for us this dialogue in more than 
the briefest outline; and here again, therefore, the student of 


* Stories from the Greek Tragedians. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. With 
Twenty-four Illustrations, from Designs by Flaxman and others. London : Seeley, 
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Greek tragedy will feel that the new volume is to him not quite 
so much when compared with its classical original, as the Stories 
from Homer and from Virgil were in comparison with their 
originals. But if from the very nature of the case Mr. Church has 
given us in this volume what seems less to represent his original 
than he did in the Stories from Homer and from Virgil,—some- 
thing indeed that could not have been spoken of as “ Stories” at 
all, if it had been in any degree more like the sources from which 
he derived it than it is,—he only makes us wonder the more on 
that account at the beauty of the effect, and the wonderful success 
he has achieved in taking just so much from his original as gives 
dignity and depth to the tragic tale, without in any way inter- 
fering with the flow of the narrative and the freedom of the style. 
If readers of the tragedies miss that depth of gloom, that over- 
hanging cloud of destiny, which gives so grand a background to 
the development of the Greek drama, those who have not yet 
read them, those for whom these Stories are written, will 
yet find sufficient trace of that gloom to confess themselves 
spell-bound by these beautiful narratives, and impelled to 
such study as will enable them to go to the originals 
themselves. Nothing could show greater art than the 
mixture of boldness and reserve with which Mr. Church 
has embodied the reflections of the tragic chorus in the 
texture of his story, so as to give it something of the 
grand moral outline of the original, without too much detail of 
misgiving or dismay. Take the story of “The Death of 

Agamemnon,” — perhaps the most difficult, certainly the 

grandest, and we should say also the most successful in its 

rendering of the tragic background of thought, amongst this 

series of Mr. Church’s. What can be more effective, for the 

purpose of the narrative, merely as narrative, than the use 

he makes of the great choric songs referred to in the following 
passage P— 


“Then came forth Queen Clytwmnestra, and said, ‘Mark ye who 
doubted, how that all things are even as I said. And now, 
herald, go tell thy lord that I wait to receive him with all honour ; 
wherefore let him come with what speed he may; so shall he find a 
faithful guardian in his house who hath kept true watch and ward 
over all that he left behind, for this is the boast I make, both true 
and well beseeming a noble dame.’ Then said the chief of the 
elders, ‘ Listen to her, herald, for her words are fair. But tell me 
now, hath Menelaiis had safe return ?’—‘ Would,’ said he, ‘I had 
some better thing to tell! But what profiteth it to deceive? Truly, 
the man, together with his ship, is vanished out of our sight.’ 
—‘Sailed he then before you ?’ said the elder, ‘ or was he parted from 
you in a storm ?’—‘’ Twas even so,’ answered the herald.—‘ And did 
men judge of him as living or dead ?’—‘That indeed, no man 
knoweth, but only the sun who seeth all things. But hearken, I will 
declare the whole matter. There went out wrath from heaven 
against us. For after we had set sail, the waves rose high in the 
night, and the fierce winds from the north dashed our ships one 
against another, so that when the morning came, lo! the sea was covered 
with bodies of men and wrecks. But the ship of the King suffered 
not, for the hand of a god, I trow, and not of a man, held the helm. 
But be of good cheer. For doubtless they too think of us as of those 
that have perished, even as we of them. And as for Menelaiis, be 
assured that he will yet return, for the will of Zeus is not that this 
house should perish.’ Then said one of the old men, ‘ Rightly they 
named her Helen, for like hell hath she devoured men and ships, aye, 
and this great city of Troy. I have heard tell how a man reared a 
lion’s cub in his house. Very pleasant was he at first, for the child- 
ren played with him, and he made sport for the old; but when he 
grew he showed the temper of his race, and filled the house with 
blood. Even so came Helen, smiling and fair, to Troy, and now be- 
hold the end! But here cometh King Agamemnon. Let us greet 
him in fitting fashion.’ And as he spake the King came near to the 
doors of the palace, sitting in a chariot drawn by mules; and by him 
sat Cassandra, who was daughter to King Priam, having been given 
to him by the princes when they divided the spoil of Troy. And 
when the King had saluted the Gods, giving them thanks that they 
had helped him to take vengeance on the men of Troy, and had also 
set forth his purpose to order all things in a regular assembly if any- 
thing had been done amiss in his absence, there came forth the Queen 
to greet him, saying, ‘I am not ashamed, men of Argos, to confess 
that with great gladness of heart | receive my husband. For truly it 
is an evil Jot for a woman when she sitteth alone in her house, hearing 
continually rumours and tidings of misfortune. Verily had my lord 
here been wounded as oft as fame related this thing of him, these 
same wounds had been more in number than the meshes of a net ; and 
had he died as often as men reported him dead, three bodies such as 
the story telleth Geryon to have had, had not sufficed him. Hence 
it is, O King, that our son Orestes is not here, for I sent him to 
Strophius the Phocian, who is, as thou knowest, an ancient friend of 
our house, fearing, if aught should befall thee at Troy, lest some 
tumult of the people should work harm also unto him. Scant truly 
and light have been my slumbers, and with many tears have I watched 
for thee. And now thou art co:me what shall I say? Truly this 
man isto me asthe strong pillar of « roof, as an only child to a father, 
as land seen beyond all hope by sailors, after much toil at sea, as a 
clear shining after storm, as a fountain springing forth to one that 
journeyeth in a thirsty land. And now, my lord, I would that thou step 
from thy car, not setting thy foot upon the earth, seeing that it hath 


trampled upon the great city of Troy. Why linger ye, maid 
Strew the pathway with carpeting of purple! y And King’ A ‘ 
non made answer, ‘Truly, daughter of Leda, thy speech hath been 
even as my absence, exceeding long. But why dost thon pamper 
me with luxury, or make my goings hateful to the Gods, strewing 
this purple under my feet? It is not well, methinks, that 9 
should trample on such wealth.’—‘ Nay,’ said the Queen, ‘beau 
tent. Thinkest thou that Priam would not have walked on purple if 
perchance he had been the conqueror ?? And after they had : 
awhile, she prevailed, only the King bade them loose the 

from under his feet, thinking it shame to waste the substance of hig 
house. Also he gave commandment that they should deal very ki 
with the strange woman that had ridden with him in his chariot, for 
that the Gods have a favour unto them that use their victo 
mercy. And when he had said these things he went into the palace 
the Queen leading the way. Then one of the elders said, ‘There ig g 
nameless fear in my heart ; and when I should rejoice for the return 
of the King and the host, a voice of boding riseth to my lips, If 
man be wealthy above measure, let him fling overboard a part, and 
so escape shipwreck of his house. But blood that hath been spilt 
upon the earth, what charmer can bring back? Did not Zeus sla 
the man who raised the dead? For a while ’twere best to be silent” 
Then the Queen came forth from the palace, and bade Cassandra 
descend from the car and enter the gates. For why, she said, should 
she struggle against fate which made her to be a slave? Hg 
indeed was thé lot which had brought her to a house of ancient 
wealth. ’Twas the newly rich that used harshness to their slaves, 
But her persuasion availed nothing with the maiden, for she sat and 
made no answer; and though the old men joined their counsel to the 
same end, she moved not nor spake.” 


Now and then—especially, as it seems to us, in the “Story 
of Antigone”—Mr. Church has made, perhaps, a little more 
use of the dialogue and a little less of the choric odes, than in 
his masterpiece, “The Death of Agamemnon,” and has not, 
therefore, attained quite so high a measure of success. But 
there is not one, so far as the present writer can judge, in 
which he has failed to give us a striking and brilliant picture 
of the chief burden of the poet, and certainly no one in which 
he has fallen below the dignity and poetry of his theme. 

Mr. Church manages, too, to give his readers the pith of the great 
characters painted by the tragic poets. In the Story of Philoctetes, 
—a story singularly difficult to vivify with anything like a mere 
narrative interest, as there is hardly any incident in it,—he boldly 
throws himself on the play of character which it ‘contains, and 
makes so striking a sketch of the high-minded though faltering 
Neoptolemus, and of the crafty Odysseus, that even his youngest 
readers, we suspect, will find its interest almost as great as if it 
contained more moving incidents. Take the passage where 
Neoptolemus repents of his design to cheat Philoctetes into 
going with him, according to the crafty advice of Odysseus, and 
reveals to him the deception practised upon him, while Odysseus 
appears on the scene, and gives his own account of his own 
guile :— 

* But when the sailors would have had the Prince depart, seeing that 
he had now the great bow and the arrows, for whose sake he had come, 
he would not, for they would be of no avail, he said, without the archer 
himself. And in no long space of time the sick man woke. Right glad 
was he to see that the strangers had not departed, for, indeed, he had 
scarce hoped that this might be. Therefore commending the young 
man much for his courage and loving kindness, he would have him 
help him straightway to the ship, that his pain having now ceased 
awhile, they might be ready to depart without delay. Sothey went, 
but the Prince was sorely troubled in his mind, and cried, ‘ Now what 
shall I do?’ and ‘ now am I at my wits’ end so that even words fail 
me.’ At which words, indeed, Philoctetes was grieved, thinking that 
it repented the Prince of his purpose, so that he said, ‘ Doth the trouble 
of my disease then hinder thee from taking me in thy ship ?’ Then said 
the Prince, ‘ All is trouble when a man leaveth his nature to do things 
that are not fitting.’ And Philoctetes made answer, ‘ Nay, is not this 
a fitting thing, seeing of what sire thou art the son, to help a brave 
man in his trouble ?’—‘Can I endure to be so base,’ said the Prince, 
‘hiding that which I should declare, and speaking the thing that is 
false ?? And while Philoctetes still doubted whether he repented not of 
his purpose, he cried aloud, ‘I will hide the thing no longer. Thou shalt 
sail with me to Troy.—‘ What sayest thou ?’—‘I say that thou shalt 
be delivered from these pains, and shalt prevail together with me over 
the great city of Troy.’—‘ What treachery is this? What hast thou 
done to me? Give me back the bow.’—‘ Nay, that I cannot do, for I 
am under authority, and must needs obey.’ And when Philoc- 
tetes heard these words, he cried with a very piteous voice, 
‘What a marvel of wickedness thou art that has done this 
thing. Art thou not ashamed to work such wrong to a suppliant’ 
Give me my bow, for it is my life. But I speak in vain, for he goeth 
away and heedeth me not. Here me then, ye waters and cliffs, and 
ye beasts of the field, who have been long time my wonted compady, 
for I have none else to hearkento me. Hear what the son of Achilles 
hath done to me. For he sware that he would carry me to my home, 
and lo! he taketh me to Troy. And he gave me the right hand of 
fellowship, and now he robbeth me of the bow, the sacred bow of 
Hercules. Nay—for I will make trial of him once more—give back 
this thing to me and be thy true self. What sayestthou? Nothing? 
Then am I undone. O cavern of the rock wherein I have dwelt, 
behold how desolate Iam! Never more shall I slay with my arrows 
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e me, and that on which I fed shall devour me.’ And the 
Prince was cut to the heart when he heard these words, hating 
the thing which he had done, and cursing the day on which 

had come from Scyros to the plains of Troy. Then turning 

himself to the sailors, he asked what he should do, and was even 
about to give back the bow, when Ulysses, who was close at hand, 
watching what should be done, ran forth crying that he should hold 
his hand. Then said Philoctetes, ‘Is this Ulysses that I see? Then 
am J undone.’—‘’Tis even so; and as for what thou askest of this 
ath, that he should give back the bow, he shall not do it; but 
rather thou shalt sail with us to Troy; and if thou art not willing, 
that stand by shall take thee by foree.’—‘Lord of fire, 
that rulest this land of Lemnos, hearest thou this ?’—‘ Nay, ’tis 
Jeus that is master here, and Zeus hath commanded this deed.’ 
‘What lies are these? Thou makest the Gods false as thyself.’— 
‘Not so. They are true and I also. But this journey thou must 
take’ —‘ Methinks I am a slave, and not freeborn, that thou talkest 
thus.’ —‘ Thou art peer to the bravest, and with them shalt take the 
great city of Troy.’—‘ Never; I had sooner cast myself down from 
this cliff.’ Then Ulysses cried to the men that they should lay hold 
on him; and this they straightway did. Then Philoctetes in many 
words reproached him with all the wrongs that he had done; how at 
the first he had caused him to be left on this island, and now had 
stolen his arms, not with his own hands, indeed, but with craft and 
deceit, serving himself of a simple youth, who knew not but to do as 
he was bidden. And he prayed to the Gods that they would avenge 
him on all that had done him wrong, and chiefly on this man Ulysses. 
Then Ulysses made reply, ‘I can be all things as occasion serveth ; 
gach as thou sayest, if need be; and yet no man more pious if the 
time call for goodness and justice. One thing only I must needs do, 
and that is to prevail. Yet here I will yield to thee. Thou wilt not 
go; sobe it. Loose him! We need thee not, having these arms of 
thine. Teucer is with us, an archer not one whit less skilful than 
thou. And now I leave thee to this Lemnos of thine. May be this 
how shall bring me the honour which thou refusest.’ ’’ 
How finely Mr. Church has given the contrast between the 
honourable remorse of Neoptolemus, and the cold, utilitarian 
self-possession of Odysseus! And so, too, how finely Mr. 
Church renders the remorseful love of Medea, when about 
to destroy her children, and yet possessed with the utmost 
passion for the offspring that in her deadly revenge she was 
resolved to sacrifice :— 

“Then she called to the boys again and said, ‘O my children! give 
me your right hands. O hands and mouths that I love, and faces 
fair exceedingly. Be ye happy—but not here. All that is here your 
father hath taken from you. © dear regard, O soft, soft flesh, O 
sweet, sweet breath of my children! Go, my children, go; I cannot 
look upon your faces any more.’ ” 

It is hardl ssible to say too much of the style of these 

P Y po y Y 
stories. Mr. Church has a rare command of pure and liquid 
English, and hardly ever offends the ear with a too familiar 
expression, and never with a pedantic one. He too often uses, 
we think, the expression “in a rage,” where a less familiar and 
colloquial form of speech would befit the context better (pp. 93, 
102, 248) ; but the blots of this kind are so small and so arguable 
in point of taste, that their existence may almost be doubted. 
We regret rather that the somewhat feeble romance contained 
in the Story of Ion,—a great degeneration on all the other sub- 
jects of Greek tragedy here treated,—should have been included 
by Mr. Church. It is one of those subjects of Euripides which 
marks a great decline in Greek tragedy. But take the book 
all in all, we have never before seen so difficult a task as this 
performed with greater vigour and a sincerer touch. 


UNDER WHICH LORD ?* 
Mrs. Livton has chosen a fine subject, and found a good 
title for it. This, for any competent novelist, is already a 
good step towards success, and would augur well even for 
a beginner. But Mrs. Linton is anything but a beginner, 
She has mastered the arts of wording and phrasing; her ways 
of thought are methodical and clear; she seems able to 
express accurately what is in her mind; she has more wit 
than belongs to the average of her sex, and she possesses— 
what is of especial value to any but the merely humouristic 
writer—tenacity of purpose. There is a definite goal pro- 


posed in most of her books, and from the first page 
she makes towards it; and though not seldom deficient 
in the matter of speed, she seldom errs in direction. Further- 


more, Mrs. Linton has apparently read a good deal, and if she 
has not thought very profoundly, she has at all events felt with 
considerable vehemence, and not without anxiety to make her 
vehemence felt. If she is unable to achieve any definite convic- 
tion, either in herself or in her readers, she certainly finds no 
difficulty in experiencing and creating aversion. Not to pursue 
the catalogue of her qualifications any further, here are enough 
good reasons for warranting us in expecting at her hands a 


* Under which Lord? A Novel. By E, Lynn Linton 3 yols. London: Chatto 
and Windns., 





readable and entertaining discussion of what has become one of 
the burning questions of the day,—the question, namely, 
whether the priest or the husband is to occupy the superior 
position in English households. 

Broadly speaking, such a theme may be treated in either one 
of two ways,—in a partisan spirit, or as by a dispassionate 
observer. The first is the easier way, but hardly the safer. 
Theological discussions are at best apt to become heated, and 
when the partisan argues through the medium of fiction, he 
can hardly avoid bending his characters and his circumstances 
to favour his own predetermined view. The reader, however, 
who must be supposed to have no bias one way or the other, is 
liable to take offence at what he considers unjust distortions 
of truth or probability; and the more shrilly the partisan 
scolds and thumps his desk, the more suspiciously and 
unfavourably does his auditor regard his arguments. ‘Thus 
the partisan, with the best will in the world to deny all 
truth and morality to his opponent, is sometimes the means of 
securing to the latter a larger measure of tolerance and favour 
than would have fallen to him, had he been less roundly abused. 
Of course, too, the partisan is nothing if not inartistic, and 
therefore—other considerations apart—he ought not, in our 
opinion, to select fiction as the vehicle of his diatribes. We 
enjoy being moved by a story, but then the movement should 
not be of the nature of a violent shove or pull; it should have 
its orbit and its compensations, and its final result should 
always be to leave us with a wider, even if a sadder, outlook 
than we had before. The strength must be manifest rather in 
its effects than in its action, and then, the greater it is the 
better. 

Either Mrs. Linton’s views of what belongs to Art are differ- 
ent from those above indicated, or else she has written the 
present work not to instruct or to elevate others, but simply to 
relieve her own mind,—which would appear to have been 
in a very much over-charged and otherwise uncomfortable 
condition. In setting her scene, or, to use a better figure, in 
arranging her chess-board, she not only lets it be seen on which 
side her sympathies lie, but she deprives her unfortunate ad- 
versaries of all possibility of grace whatever. And when she 
proceeds to play her game, she adopts the somewhat novel 
method of sweeping the hated blacks clean ofl the board of 
moral and humane decency, and planting the whites trium- 
phantly and viciously in the place of superiority. With all 
respect for Mrs. Linton’s earnestness and solemnity, which in 
this story are perhaps oppressively evident, it is difficult to avoid 
smiling at one-sidedness so naive and childlike. Had the book ap- 
peared anonymously, we should have taken its author to be some 
voluble young girl very much under twenty years of age, whose 
doll had recently proved to be full of sawdust, and who had, in 
consequence, come to the tremendous conclusion that Professor 
Huxley was very nice, and Mr. Mackonochie perfectly horrid. 
For not only does Mrs. Linton make her Church-people all 
demons, and her free-thinkers all angelic, but she makes them 
so at the expense of some of the most elementary and familiar 
facts of human nature. Jn other words, we have been unable to 
tind anything consistently life-like in the character or behaviour of 
any one of Mrs. Linton’s drametis persowe. ‘The Reverend and 
Honourable Launcelot Lascelles, otherwise the Arch Fiend 
Incarnate, is a specimen of the “ woman's man ”—by which we 
do not mean the lady’s man, though he was doubtless that also 
—-such as could not be easily exaggerated. Richard Fullerton, 
the agnostic, who is intended to be a sort of scientific Saint 
Sebastian, is a mixture of tallow, molasses and mournfulness 
really unworthy of Mrs. Linton’s invention, expecially as She 
persists in dangling the unhappy scarecrow before our eyes as 
a sort of heroic model of all manly virtues. Hermione Fuller- 
ton, the pretty married woman of twenty years’ standing, is 
introduced to us at the end of that period, and at eight- 
and-thirty years of age, as being just the same ignorant, 
impressible, vain, and romantic young girl that she was 
on her wedding-day; and this, although she had been a 
mother during nineteen out of the twenty years, and had lived 
on terms of loving intimacy with her husband. This is, perhaps, 
the funniest betrayal of crudity in the book, and yet it is made 
the central fact upon which the story hinges. We will spare 
Mrs. Linton an enumeration of her remaining characters, only 
one of whom, Lady Maine, the insolent, bullying aristocrat, is 
approximately real through several pages. Besides, a novelist 
may be held in some degree excusable for a failure to understand 
character, or to portray it, because this is a special gift, and a 
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very good story may be written without it. It is only when the 
story and the characters are alike impossible that we begin to 
wax restive, because the novelist who cannot construct a 
properly-balanced story has no right to exist,—construction 
being a thing which, in a reasonable degree, the least intelligent 
man or woman may learn to master. 

Now, there is in every chapter of Mrs. Linton’s novel an 
effort, painfully manifest, to be trenchant and powerful, and— 


what is even more painful—an evident conviction that the effort | 


is successful, But reluctant though we are to speak harshly of 
a writer so earnest and laborious as is Mrs. Linton, we must con- 
fess that the only power which is shown in her present work is 
power to be disagreeable. As we read on and on, we seem to 
hear the sound of a strained, angry, monotonous voice, which tries 
hard not to tremble and crack and become hysterical, but which, 
as it proceeds in its monologue, becomes ever more shrill and 
ungovernable, and towards the end breaks out in undisguised 
clamour of spite and scolding. All self-restraint, all dignity,— 
we had almost said all decency,—are abandoned. There is, in 
fact, a flavour of coarseness about much that Mrs. Linton 
has here written—a kind of spiritual impropriety, let us 
say, though it occasionally comes to more than .that,—which 
it would puzzle us to account for. What can bring such 
images into a writer’s mind? or, supposing them there, why 
give them publicity ? As a matter of fact, Mrs. Linton does 
not make the tamperings of the Reverend Launcelot with his 
female parishioners issue in any palpable infamy; but the 
impression produced upon the reader could not be more dis- 
agreeable, and might be more wholesome, if such were the case. 
Probably, not more than two or three women, if so many, have 
ever lived who were capable of treating a situation of this kind 
with adequate delicacy and insight. Of this small number, Mrs. 
Linton is not one; and she only injures herself, by stepping 
in where more gifted persons fear to tread. 

Such being the tone of the story, it is only to be expected 
that its construction should be correspondingly vitiated. 
And, in truth, it appears to be less a living and _ self- 
subsistent organism than a mere mechanical series of events, 
beginning in improbability and ending in absurdity, and con- 
sistent only in its disregard of truth. There is no struggle in 
the story, no sparkle, no flush of battle, no ringing trumpet- 
notes, no despair, and no reaction. It simply runs tamely and 
lugubriously away, like a little muddy rivulet down a street- 
gutter, and ends in a puddle without an outlet. he clerical 
party always wins, the agnostics are always beaten, the women 
always yield. As for Mrs. Linton, she has missed a tine oppor- 
tunity. ‘That may not be her fault; she may have done her best 
according to her lights; but a failure so conspicuous as this, 
will do more to injure her reputation than many insignificant 
successes will to repair it. 

THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION.* 
Tnxsz two books are of very unequal merit; but they throw 
light upon each other, and should, therefore, be read together. 
Mrs. Scott Stevenson is young and lively, and we should infer 
from her book that she is a most agreeable companion. When 
she confines herself to jotting down her own observations and 
recording her fresh impressions she is entertaining, and some- 
times instructive. She is the wife of a British officer, whom 
she idolises, as a model of all that is excellent in bodily vigour 
and in moral and intellectual worth,—and we are convinced 
that a man who can inspire the enthusiastic devotion of 
such a wife must be a very fine fellow. But Captain Scott 
Stevenson, in addition to being a soldier, is also an Assistant- 
Commissioner in Cyprus. Mrs. Scott Stevenson is thus brought 
within the region of politics, a region which to her is evidently 
as unfamiliar as was the island of Cyprus when she stepped 
upon its shore. Ignorance of politics, however, is no discredit 
to any woman, and still less to the young wife of a soldier. But, 
on the other hand, women are not less liable than men to griev- 
ous blunders and amusing self-contradictions when they deal 
dogmatically with unfamiliar subjects. To this rule, Mrs. Scott 
Stevenson is no exception. She thinks the Russians a bad 
nation and our natural “enemies,” and she can “ only conclude 
that party spirit has had a great deal to do with the antagonism 
shown” to the Anglo-Turkish Convention in England. There is 
no great harm in our authoress indulging in these pet pre- 





* Cyprus us I Saw it in 1879. By Sir Samuel White Baker. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1879. 


judices. But when she gets interested in her subject she 
chats away pleasantly, and puts down facts and im 
sions ludicrously in conflict with the regulation pre} 
dices of the mess-room. Here, for example, is the wdian 
which immediately follows the accusation of “ party spirit” 
against English Liberals :—“ Had we taken Cyprus in ord; 
course, withoyt the sudden invasion of ten thousand " 
and calmly looked on it as a profitable investment in an agri. 
cultural light, and with the hope of improving the revenue 
from the almost unexampled fertility of the soil, it would haye 
been annexed with little or no opposition.” That is to say, if 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had done everything contrary ty 
what it has done, there would have been little or no Opposition 
on the part of the Liberals in England. That is probabj, 
enough. But why should Liberals be guilty of “ party spirit,” 
for making the very same objections to the Anglo-Turkish Con. 
vention which Mrs. Scott Stevenson herself makes,—apparently, 
we are bound to add, without perceiving the drift of her 
damaging admissions ? “TI do not wish,” says Mrs. Stevenson 
“to be understood to say that I set any value on the island asa 
garrison in the Mediterranean. I know that is not so.” And 
she proceeds to give excellent reasons for her opinion,—reagons 
which, no doubt, she picked up from military authorities on the 
spot. But Cyprus was acquired by the Government simply 
and solely on the ground of its being “ a strong place of arms.” 
If itis not that, its acquisition is,in plain language, an imposture, 
So, again, when Mrs. Stevenson gives unconstrained expres- 

sion to her own feelings, she describes the Cypriote Christians 
as hospitable in disposition, cleanly in their habits, delicate in 
their manners, and “ without exception the most grateful, 
docile subjects ever possessed by the British Crown.” As it 
happens, they are subjects of the Sultan, not of the British 
Crown,—a fact which the wife of an Assistant-Commissioner in 
Cyprus ought to have known. But let: that pass, and let us 
give the authoress’s account of Greek and Turkish habits re- 
spectively. She visits with her husband a Greek monastery, and 
is received with cordial hospitality by the monks. “TI was 
struck,” she says, “with the cleanliness of the table linen; 
though course, it was as white as snow, and embroidered at the 
edges with coarse Greek lace. In almost every Cypriote house, 
even amongst the poorest villages of the 'Troidos mountains, 
we were offered napkins, or rather, towels, when we commenced 
w meal.” On another occasion, the lady and her husband 
enjoyed the hospitality of a ‘Turkish gentleman who had filled 
the post of governor of a province. ‘lhey were desperately 
hungry, and this is how they fared :— 


“ Neim [their host], who sat opposite me, after helping me to some 
chicken broth, highly flavoured with oil and cinnamon, suddenly helped 
himself to a few spoonfuls, which he ate with a great deal of noise and 
lip-smacking, and then as suddenly proceeded to fill up my plate with 
I was quite aghast. . .. . . It was the same thing 
throughout the dinner. Though we had plates, spoons, and all table 
necessaries, Neim had but a wooden ladle for himself; and he not 
only helped us with this, but used it for his own eating, putting it 
back into the dishes at every mouthful. The chicken he divided with 
his fingers, sucking them well afterwards; and finally seizing my 
husband’s tumbler, drank it off, called for more water, filled it up 
again, and gravely handed it back to him. ..... But, in truth, even 
the educated Turks have not the least delicacy in eating. Unae- 
quainted with the usages of good society, they cannot understand our 
objections to their manners.” 


the same spoon. 


So writes Mrs. Stevenson when she is not thinking of English 
Liberals or of “ our enemies, the Russians.” But when these 
disturbing visions flit across her mind, the Turk becomes “ re- 
markable for cleanly habits and customs,” and she records for 
the instruction of the British public how she has heard her 
husband “ express strong opinions as to the character and nature 
of a religion which, in its teaching, so forcibly insists upon the 
maxim of godliness and cleanliness.” On her chancing to praise 
the charming hospitality of the Cypriotes to an English gentle- 
man in Cyprus, “he replied, asking me ‘if 1 had never observed 
the difference in the hospitality of a Greek and of a Turkish 
village; how the former only gave from fear, whilst the latter 
offered you their all from an innate feeling of hospitality?’ I 
confess I had never noticed the difference, but I suspect there is 
a great deal of truth in the remark.” With this charming ad- 
mission of the triumph of prejudice over observation, let us pass 
on to Sir Samuel Baker’s book. 

It is of very different calibre from Mrs. Scott Stevenson’s. 
Sir Samuel went to Cyprus to study for himself the value of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He took with him from Eng- 
land two suitably furnished gipsy-vans, in which he travelled 





Our Home in Cyprus, By Mrs. Scott Stevenson. London; Chapman and Hall, 1879. 


all over the island, in happy independence of hotels and lodging- 
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houses. After nearly a year’s careful study, he has published a 
hook which is full of interest for the general reader, and is, at 
the same time, a most valuable and timely contribution to our 
tical knowledge. Hereand there hetravels overthe same topics 
as Mrs. Stevenson, and each book sometimes corrects an error 
of fact or of impression recorded in the pages of the other. Sir 
Samuel Baker, for example, justifies the rigorous imposition of 
taxes by the British authorities on the property of the Cyprian 
monasteries, and takes occasion to expatiate on Mussulman 
toleration, from the fact that the Turks were more lax in this 
respect. But Mrs. Stevenson supplies the explanation. Under 
the Turk the monasteries of Cyprus were exempted from taxa- 
tion, in consideration of being obliged “to feed and provide 
lodging for all (Mussulman) travellers free of expense, from the 
Governor of the island to the lowest muleteer.” The English 
administration has abolished the immunity from taxation, but 
not that grievous oppression of Turkish rule,—enforced hospi- 
tality. A short time before Mrs. Stevenson’s visit to 
one of the monasteries, the superior “had paid £18 into 
Sir Garnet’s treasury; and a few days afterwards an Eng- 
lish official, on a tour through the district, took up his abode in 
the monastery for two days, with his interpreter, his servant, 
his muleteer and a zaptieh, and six mules. On going away, 
this gentleman had presented the servant with one shilling, 
ignoring altogether the plate” (for the receipt of pious offer- 
ings). On the other hand, Sir Samuel Baker’s book corrects 
not a few off Mrs. Stevenson’s crude impressions. “ The women ” 
(of Cyprus) says the lady, “ have no modesty. In England, their 
dress would be considered very indecent. Among the Greeks 
it is the custom to leave the gown open over the chest, often as 
far down as the waist.” Sir Samuel, with more sense and a 
larger experience, draws a different conclusion :—* ‘The buttons 
that should have confined the dress in front,” he says, “ were 
generally absert, and the ladies were not bashful at their loss, 
but exposed their bosoms without any consciousness of indeli- 
, Ao I believe no women are more chaste than the 
Cypriotes of the present day.” And of the Cypriotes generally, 
he says :—“* In my experience of travelling, | never met with 
such kind and courteous people as the inhabitants of Cyprus.” 
But our space is limited, and we must pass on to what must 
be regarded at the present moment as far the most important 
part of his book,—we mean his exhaustive demonstration of the 
utter imposture of the Anglo-T'urkish Convention. Let it be 
remembered that Sir Samuel Baker is no admirer of the foreign 
policy of the Liberal party. The Imperialism of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government does not alarm him. He does not disapprove 
of territorial additions to the dominions of the British Crown. 
He regards Lord Palmerston’s cession of Corfu to Greece as 
“an example of temporary insanity.” He is suspicious of 
Russian intrigues, and advocates a policy of antagonism against 
the Russian Government. If, therefore, Sir Samuel Baker’s 
facts and conclusions are most damaging to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy, at least it cannot be said that the blow has been struck 
by a political adversary or an interested partisan. Let us see, 
then, what Sir Samuel Baker thinks of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. 








The reform of the Turkish administration in the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan is of the very essence of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. If the Turks do not or can- 
not reform their administration, the Convention is con- 
fesselly a farce. But Sir Samuel Baker is clearly of 
opinion that the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire is out of 
the question. “ Decay,” he says, is “stamped on all Turkish 
possessions.” “ O Turk !’’ he exclaims elsewhere, “ insatiable in 
destruction, who breaks down, but never restores, what a picture 
of desolation was here [i.e., in Famagousta|! Three centuries 
had passed away since, by treachery, the place was won, and 
from that hour the neglected harbour had filled up and ceased 
to be; the stones of palaces rested where they fell; the filth of 
ages sweltered among these blood-sodden ruins; and the pro- 
verb seemed fulfilled, ‘The grass never grows on the foot-print 
of the Turk.’ I never saw so fearful an example of ruin.” He 
denounces the Turkish flag as “the red ensign beneath which 
Cyprus had withered as before a flame.” “ Poverty is the natural 
inheritance of Turkish rule.” Under that rule, the Cypriotes 
have become “an abject race,in which all noble aspirations 
have been stamped out by years of unremitting oppression and 
injustice.” ‘* We have assumed the enormous responsibility of 
the Protectorate’of Asia Minor, under conditions which we must 
know will never be fulfilled, Turkey promises to reform the 
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abuses of her internal administration, &c.! Anybody who 
knows Turkey must be aware that such a reform is impossible ; 
the honest administrative material does not exist in the Otto- 
man Empire,” which is, in fact, a “ nation bankrupt beyond all 
hope of liquidation.” And this bankrupt and moribund empire 
England is bound, by the sagacious statesmanship of Lord 
Beaconstield, to defend against Russia, so long as Russia retains 
possession of Kars, Batoum, and Ardahan. It matters not 
what provocation Russia may have; if she go to war with 
Turkey, England, thongh possibly engaged at the time in mortal 
struggle with some other enemy, is nevertheless bound by 
solemn treaty to defend all the Asiatic possessions of the 
Sultan agaiust all the might of Russia. 

Assuming for a moment that Cyprus is valuable as a strategic 
position in view of a war with Russia, it will at once be admitted 
that its military importance depends on two things—its suitable- 
ness for accommodating a first-rate garrison and a powerful fleet. 
We have seen that Mrs. Scott Stevenson, reflecting military 
opinion on the spot, “ knows ” that Cyprus has “ no value as a 
garrison in the Mediterranean.” “There are only two places,” 
she says, “where English troops could be stationed,—Mount 
Troiidos, and the high ground [the italics are hers] of Kyrenea,” 

both of them unsuitable in the case of sudden emergency, 
and neither of them at present possessing any accommodation 
for the purpose. Sir Samuel Baker thinks that Cyprus might be 
made a useful station for military purposes, on these conditions : 
first, and as a sine qué non, that it should belong absolutely 
to the British Crown; secondly, that by the liberal expenditure 
of *noney it should be made fit for the accommodation of a 
British garrison and a British fleet, beginning with the harbour 
of Famagousta, which has “silted up and ceased to be;” 
thirdly, that “a line of coaling stations should be estab- 
lished at intervals of five days’ steaming,” “ with docks 
and an arsenal where ironclad vessels could obtain the 
necessary repairs after a naval engagement.” ‘“ Without 
this advantage,” says Sir Samuel emphatically, “ Famagousta 
would be a useless acquisition, and Cyprus would be worthless 
as a strategical position.” And he does not merely give this 
as an obiter opinion; he demonstrates it as a fact. So that 
assuming Cyprus to be geographically «a desirable military and 
naval station, and assuming also the expenditure of much 
British money to make it available for that purpose, it would 
nevertheless “be worthless as a strategical position,” unless 
England is prepared to occupy and turn into arsenals some 
other portions of Turkish territory! Compare this lame and 
impotent conclusion with Lord Beaconstield’s magniloquent de- 
scription of Cyprus at the Lord Mayor’s banquet last year :— 
“It was as a strong place of arms, for which it is admirably 
calculated by its geographical position, that we fixed upon 
Cyprus, after having examined all the other islands in the east 
of the Mediterranean.” 

Again, the Anglo-Turkish Convention assumes an alliance of 
England and the Porte against Russian aggression,—that is 
its raison d'étre. But in such a contingency ‘Turkey would be 
only too delighted to let us occupy Cyprus, or any other place, 
including Constantinople. “Should Turkey and England re- 
main friends and allies, Cyprus is quite unnecessary as a 
British military station.” ‘ Why, then,” asks Sir Samuel, 
pertinently, “should we occupy Cyprus upon such one-sided 
and anomalous conditions as would frustrate all hopes of com- 
mercial development, for the sake of obtaining a strategical 
position that would have been opened to our occupation, as an 
ally, at any moment ?” 

How very “one-sided and anomalous” the conditions are 
Sir Samnel proves, with startling and most painful complete- 
ness. We prefer to state the case in his own words :— 

“We pay £96,000 [we believe the real figure is £100,000] per 
annum to the Turks, out of an assumed revenue of £170,000. There- 
fore, without any trouble or risk, the Turk is receiving 3} per cent. 
upon three millions. This establishes an unfortunate precedent in 
the valuation of the island, should England eventually become # pur- 
chaser. ..... ‘ British interests’ in this transaction are represented 
by Cyprus, which we occupy as tenants, paying £96,000 for the 
ruined house, and leaving ourselves no balance from the revenue for 
the necessary repairs.” 

The result is, that the administration of Cyprus under British 
rule is as oppressive, as scandalous, and as wasteful as it was 
under the Turks. Turkish law is still administered, Turkish 
Judges still dispense justice, the ruinous system of Turkish 
taxation is still in force; “and the strange anomaly is pre- 
sented,” to quote again Sir Samuel Baker, “that the exchange 
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of the British for the Turkish flag has not increased public con- 
ere If Cypriotes were Cretans, their voices would 
be forcibly heard, and the Turkish rule beneath the British 
uniform would be quickly overthrown.’ In some respects, in- 
deed, the British Government has added even to the oppres- 
sion of the Turks, and it is impossible to read without shame 
the admission of Mrs. Stevenson, that British officials are 
accused of some of the most disgraceful abuses of the Turks. 
Her husband, she says, “felt keenly a remark not unoften 
heard,—‘ Some of the English are like the Turks, and take 
presents and backsheesh just the same.’” The justice of this 
grave accrvsation is vouched for by Mrs. Stevenson. “I know,” 
she says, “that many gentlemen were not so strict as my 
husband, and looked upon backsheesh as almost a part of their 
pay. And as those in authority did not think the worse of 
them for accepting it, I sometimes in my heart felt rather hard 
not to be allowed to do the same.” Another of the most 
grinding abuses of Turkish administration is forced labour. 
This, in spite of the Parliamentary assurances of the Govern- 
ment, we appear to have continued in Cyprus. Here is Mrs. 
Scott Stevenson’s testimony,—an incident artlessly put down 
in her ordinary experience :— 

“ We met gangs at work,—men, women, and boys, who are paid a 

shilling, ninepence, and sixpence a day each respectively. There are 
over one thousand employed on the road, every batch of a hundred 
having an overseer who, when they lagged, cried out, ‘ Adé, adé !’ and 
threatened their backs with a light whip.” 
And this under British rule! This one disgraceful fact alone 
ought to lose the Government more than one seat, when the 
day of reckoning comes. And it is on this state of facts that 
Lord Beaconsfield had the assurance to speak as follows to the 
people of England, on that special occasion on which he claims 
to utter “ the words of truth and sense ”:— 

“ Perhaps it will not be uninteresting to the citizens of London 
to learn that Cyprus will be no burden to this country, 
and that even this year (1878), when the method and ad- 
ministration of England have only partially—necessarily partially 
—been applied, it will furnish not merely the sum which we have 
annually secured to the Sultan, but the whole expenditure of its civil 
government. There is no doubt, my Lord Mayor, that the adminis- 
tration of Cyprus by England will exercise a most beneficial and 
moral influence upon the contiguous dominions of the Sultan.” 

On the other hand, let us hear Sir Samuel Baker : 

“ Ag all.the revenue of the island was handed over to the Porte, 
excepting a bagatelle insufficient for the requirements of the 
country, there is no money for any improvements, and the boasted 
surplus will just suffice for the payment of salaries and the absolutely 
necessary items of carrying on a Government more in accordance 
with the position of Greece or Denmark, than with the historical 
reputation of Great Britain.” 

At Kyrenea, for example, Sir Samuel found that the British 
authorities could not afford to hoist even a decent Union Jack : 

“1 felt ashamed,”’ he says, “that such an exhibition should meet 

the eye of any foreign ship upon entering the harbour of Kyrenea, 
and I was informed that this miserable remnant of tattered bunting 
was the only flag that was possessed by the authorities.”’ 
A striking proof, truly, of the way in which the “ spirited 
foreign policy ” of Lord Beaconsfield has raised the fame and 
influence of England. And as to the “most beneficial and 
moral influence” which “the administration of Cyprus by 
England will exercise upon the contiguous dominions of the 
Sultan,” the facts already stated are a sufficient commentary. 
With those facts before him, the Sultan might reasonably 
claim to be excused from initiating reforms in Asia Minor till 
England set him the example in Cyprus. 

Sir Samuel Baker’s conclusion of the “ whole matter is that 
this ill-starred Convention will probably terminate in a friend- 
ship between the Russians and the Turks, to the detriment of 
British interests and to the confusion of the assumed Protec- 
torate,”—a catastrophe, however, which he thinks will be 
anticipated by a peace with dishonour. “ Unfortunately, 
English diplomacy is celebrated for back-doors. In the Berlin 
'l'reaty we entered Cyprus through a back-door, and we may 
possibly retire by the same exit.” Behold the one solitary gain 
of Lord Beaconstield’s “ spirited foreign policy !” 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHILD’S ROMANCE* 
Mrs. Moteswortn is mistress of the art of writing for 
children, and can even mystify them, we suspect, without 
exciting the proper amount of resentment that mystification 
ought always to excite in the miuds of children. But the pre- 
sent writer, though very much of a child, is certainly a 


* The Tapestry Room: a Child's Romance. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane, London: Macmillan and Co, 
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very old child, and up to all the liberties which older people 
take with children; and the first strong desire which he 
felt, after enjoying this charming little book, was to Cross. 
examine Mrs. Molesworth, in the presence of a com 
; ; : : 
of children, as to the uprightness of her intentions in relation 
to the magic elements of her tale. Were hey inten. 
tions really honourable? Did she mean it for an honest 
fairy-story, or did she not? Why all this care to keep a sort 
of loophole through which it would be possible for a rational. 
istic-minded interpreter to creep, in support of the position 
that the fairy-stories were but dreams? If there igs one 
thing which a high-minded child resists more than another 
. © . “4° . ’ 
it is any disposition to play fast-and-loose with marvels. Let the 
writer of children’s stories do what he or she likes with facts 
so long as the story is not spoiled by it; but if marvels are 
to be introduced, let us have them upright and honest mar. 
vels, without any buckstairs in the way of explanations. We 
must plainly avow that we do not half like Mrs. Molesworth’s 
inclination to keep open certain doors of escape from the 
properly preternatural drift of these stories. It is very upsetting 
to children,—to the present child, at all events,—to have any 
doubt floating over a serious issue of this kind. here is, we 
fear we must say, in this otherwise very charming little book, a 
jesuitical tendency to suggest rationalistic interpretations,—a 
deliberate provision for a “Tract Ninety,” that might ex. 
plain away the most charming parts of the story, as 
Cardinal Newman tried to explain away the awkward por- 
tions of the Thirty-nine Articles; and this we regard as de. 
structive of the high morality and faith which ought always 
to linger about fairy-stories. Why is Jeanne only able to 
remember her fairy-adventures in her “ moonlight” state ? Why 
do the children suddenly find themselves at their nurse’s 
knees, when the white-haired old lady in the turret concludes 
the story she was spinning out for them? These things 
are suspicious. If they were put in to conciliate the party 
which objects to fairy-stories as “such nonsense,” they will 
not succeed, while they will succeed in ministering to the 
rationalistic temper which discourages fairy-stories. If, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Molesworth wished to create something be- 
tween one of the old, thorough-going fairy-stories, and the play 
of a child’s fancy in its dreams, she has admirably succeeded ; 
only we do not approve of these hybrids, and doubt their 
power to survive in the conflict for existence, at least in 
virtue of the principle of the survival of the fittest. Let us 
have our home-made bread or our rich cake, but let us have 
no bread-cakes, no cake-breads. If we are to have them, no 
one could bake them better than Mrs. Molesworth. But just 
because she is so skilful in all her manufactures of this kind, 
we eutreat her to give up this mixed species, and go back either 
to pure nature or pure wonder, and give us no more crosses 
between the two. 

Still, a very few wise omissions would purge this charming 
little story of its rationalistic suggestions, and leave it all 
that the most upright-minded child could wish. For instance, 
we would advise Mrs. Molesworth to leave out the conversation 
in the following extract where Hugh and Jeanne meet in fairy- 
land, as one of an exceedingly rationulistic turn, and tending to 
suggest that Jeanne believes herself to be meeting Hugh in 
dream-land only, and not in a good, solid world of wonders :— 

The door had opened, Hugh found himself standing at the top of 
two or three steps, which apparently were the back-approach to the 
strange long passage which he had entered from the tapestry-room. 
Outside it was light too, but not with the wonderful bright radiance 
that had streamed out from the castle at the other side. Here it was 
just very soft, very clear moonlight. There were trees before him— 
almost it seemed as if he were standing at the entrance of a forest. 
But, strange to say, they were not winter trees, such as he had loft 
behind him in the garden of Jeanne’s house—bare and leafless, or if 
covered at all, covered only with their Christmas dress of snow and 
icicles--these trees were clothed with the loveliest foliage, fresh and 
green and feathery, which no winter’s storms or nipping frosts had 
ever come near to blight. And in the little space between the door 
where Hugh stood and these wonderful trees was drawn up, as if 
awaiting him, the prettiest, queerest, most delicious little carriage 
that ever was seen. It was open; the cushions with which it was 
lined were of rose-coloured plush—not velvet, I think; at least, if 
they were velvet, it was of some marvellous kind that couldn’t be 
rubbed the wrong way, that felt exquisitely smooth and soft which- 
ever way you stroked it; the body of the carriage was sha 
something like a cockle-shell ; you could lie back in it so beautifully 
without cricking or straining your neck or shoulders in the least ; and 
there was just room for two. One of these two was already com- 
fortably settled,—shall I tell you who it was now, or shall I keep it 
for a tit-bit at the end when I have quite finished about the carriage * 
Yes, that will be better. For the funniest things about the carriage 
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I 
have to be told yet. Up on the box, in the coachman’s place, you 
d, holding with an air of the utmost importance in one 
claw a pair of yellow silk reins, his tufted head surmounted by a gold- 

livery hat, which, however, must have had a hole in the middle 
to let the tuft through, for there it was in all its glory waving over 
the hat like a dragoon’s plume, sat, or stood, rather, Houpet ; while 
standing behind, holding on each with one claw to the back of the 
carriage, like real footmen, were the two other chickens. They, too, 
had gold-laced hats and an air of solemn propriety, not quite so 
majestic as Houpet’s for in their case the imposing tuft was wanting, 
put still very fine of its kind. And who do you think were the horses ? 
for there were two,—or, to speak more correctly, there were no 
horses at all, but in the place where they should have been were 
harnessed, tandem-fashion, not abreast, Nibble the guinea-pig and 
Grignan the tortoise! Nibble next the carriage, Grignan, of all 
creatures in the world, as leader. On sight of them Hugh began to 
jangh, so that he forgot to look more closely at the person in the car- 
ri whose face he had not yet seen, as it was turned the other way. 
But the sound of his laughing was too infectious to be resisted—the 
small figure began to shake all over, and at last contain itself no 
I . With ashout of merriment little Jeanne, for it was she, 
8 out of the carriage and threw her arms round Hugh’s neck. 
“0 Chéri,” she said, “I couldn’t keep quiet any longer, though I 
wanted to hide my face till you had got into the carriage, and then 
surprise you. But it was so nice to hear you langh—I couldn’t keep 
still.” Hugh felt too utterly astonished to reply. He just stared at 
Jeanne as if he could not believe his own eyes. And Jeanne did not 
jook surprised at all! That, to Hugh, was the most surprising part 
of the whole. “Jeanne !’’ he exclaimed, “you here! Why, Dudu 
told me you were ever so far away.” ‘“ And so I am,”’ replied Jeanne, 
laughing again, “and so are you, Chéri. You have no idea how far 
away you are—miles, and miles, and miles, only in this country they 
don’t have milestones. It’s all quite different.’’ ‘How do you 
mean ?’’ asked Hugh. ‘ How do you know all about it? You have 
never been here before, have you? I couldn’t quite understand Dudu 
—he meant, I think, that it was only your thinking part, or your 
fancying part, that was away.’ Jeanne laughed again. Hugh felt a 
little impatient. ‘Jeanne,’ he said, ‘do leave off laughing and speak 
tome. What is this place? and how did you come here? and have 
you ever been here before ?’—‘ Yes,’ said Jeanne, ‘I think so; but I 
don’t know how I came. And I don’t want to do anything bat laugh 
and have fun. Never mind how we came. It’s a beautiful country, 
any way, and did you ever see anything so sweet as the little carriage 
they’ve sent for us, and wasn’t it nice to see Houpet and all the 
others ?’—‘ Yes,’ said Hugh, ‘ very. But who do you mean by “ they,” 
Jeanne ?’—‘ Oh dear, dear!’ exclaimed Jeanne, ‘what a terrible boy 
youare. Do leave off asking questions, and let us have fun. Look, 
there are Grignan and the little cochon quite eager tobe let off. Now, 
do jump in—we shall have such fun.’ Hugh got in, willingly enough, 
though still he would have preferred to have some explanation from 
Jeanne of all the strange things that were happening. ‘Isn’t it nice ?’ 
said Jeanne, when they had both nestled down among the delicious 
soft cushions of the carriage. ‘ Yes,’ said Hugh, ‘it’s very nice now, 
but it wasn’t very nice when I was all alone in the dark in that long 
passage. As you seem to know all about everything, Jeanne, I sup- 
pose you know about that.’ He spoke rather, just a very little, 
grumpily, but Jeanne, rather to his surprise, did not laugh at him 
this time. Instead, she looked up in his face earnestly, with a strange 
deep look in her eyes. ‘I think very often we have to find our way 
in the dark,’ she said dreamily. ‘1 think I remember about that. 
But,’ she went on, with a complete change of voice, her eyes dancing 
merrily, as if they had never looked grave in their life, ‘it’s not dark 
now, Chéri, and it’s going to be ever so bright. Just look at the 
lovely moon through the trees. Do let us go now. Gee-up, gee-up, 
crack your whip, Houpet, and make them gallop as fast as you can.’ ” 


And here, again, we would recommend Mrs. Molesworth to leave 
out the following upsetting conversation between Hugh and 
Jeanne, on the day following the night of their fairy-adventures : 


_ “*Well, Chéri,’ she said, merrily, ‘you are rather late this morn- 
ing. Have you slept well?’ Hugh looked at her; there was no 
mischief in her face; she simply meant what she said. In his 
astonishment, Hugh rubbed his eyes and then stared at her again. 
‘Jeanne,’ he said, quite bewildered.—‘ Well, Chéri,’ she repeated, 
‘what is the matter ? How funny you look!’ and in her turn Jeanne 
seemed surprised. Hugh looked round; old Marcelline had left the 
room. ‘Jeanne,’ he said, ‘it is so queer to see you just the same as 
usual, with nothing to say about it all.’—‘ About all what?’ said 
Jeanne, seemingly more and more puzzled.—‘ About our adventures— 
the drive in the carriage, with Houpet as coachman, and the stair 
down to the frog’s country, and the frogs and the boat, and the con- 
cert,and O Jeanne! the song of the swan.’ Jeanne opened wide 
her eyes. ‘ Chéri!’ she said, ‘you’ve been dreaming all these funny 
things.’ Hugh was so hurt and disappointed that he nearly began to 
cry. ‘O Jeanne,’ he said, ‘it is very unkind to say that,’ and he 
turned away quite chilled and perplexed. Jeanne ran after him, and 
threw her arms round his neck. ‘Chéri, Chéri,’ she said, ‘I didn’t 
mean to vex you, but I don’t understand.’ Hugh looked into her 
dark eyes with his earnest blue ones. ‘ Jeanne,’ he said, ‘don’t you 
Temember any of it—don’t you remember the trees changing their 
colours so prettily ?—don’t you remember the frog’s banquet ?’ 
Jeanne stared at him so earnestly that she quite frowned. ‘I think, 
—I think,’ she-said, and then she stopped. ‘When you say that of 
the trees, I think I did see rainbow colours all turning into each other. 
I think, Chéri, part of me was there, and part not; can there be two 
of me, I wonder? But please, Chéri, don’t ask me any more. It 
puzzles me so, and then, perhaps, I may say something to vex you. 
Let us play at our day-games now, Chéri, and never mind about the 
other things. But if you go anywhere else like that, ask the fairies 
to take me, too, for I always like to be with you, you know, Chéri.’ ”’ 


We are well aware that Mrs. Molesworth might plead that. 
there are indications also in the direction of the genuine- 
ness of these marvels, And that may be so, but the ob- 
vious intention is to leave the mind in a state of mystifi- 
cation as to the reality of the wonders, and that is just what, 
in the name of all children, we solemnly protest against. 
Nothing can be more striking than Mrs. Molesworth’s power 
of dealing with such subjects in any way she chooses. Jeanne 
and Hugh, and Dudu the raven, and Houpet the cock, and 
Nibble the guinea-pig, are all fine characters. But we want 
to be assured of what really happened to them, not of what 
may have happened to them, or may have been dreamt about 
them,—whichever you like to decide for yourself. There should 
be no choosing for oneself as to the true interpretation of events 
of this magnitude. Let us have no compromise on a question 
of life and death. 

Walter Crane’s illustrations are, as a matter of course, very 
graceful, but he has not carefully read his text before illus- 
trating it. In the little “ procession,” opposite page 75, Nibble 
and Grignon, the guinea-pig and the tortoise, should be going 
before the children, not after them; and in’the frontispiece, the 
Princess should not be resting her hand on the bull's neck, as it 
is expressly stated she had no need to hold on, his pace being so 
gentle and even,—and the mistake is the worse, because it makes 
the game which she is playing with her golden balls simply 
impossible, no princess being able to keep three balls going with 
one hand during a ride on bull-back. 





DRAGOON AND DRAMATIST.* 


Ir happens but rarely that among the number of novels which 
call for more or less attention in this ‘‘ book-writingest” age, 
we find one we regret to part with,—that, in fact, we do not 
part with, but which becomes a friend. Mr. Follett-Synge’s 
novel is a rarity of this kind. We hope it may find due 
appreciation among younger readers, such, at least, as do not 
turn over the pages of their daily three volumes just to glance 
at the story, for it can do them nothing but good ; but we are 
sure that it must recommend itself to the older people, among 
whom the steadiest and most untiring novel-readers are found, 
as one of their very pleasantest experiences. The book is full 
of character, and the kind of wisdom which we can only 
call knowledge of the world; yet there always seems to be 
in that phrase the implication of something harsh and some- 
thing cynical, and in Tom Singleton there is not a trace of 
either harshness or cynicism. There is, on the contrary, a spirit 
as kindly as it is discerning; there is faith in God and man, 
belief in loftiness of motive and purity of life, a true delineation 
of the “gentleman” and “gentlewoman,” a refined, playful 
humour, evidence of extensive reading without pedantry, and of 
taste which extends to details without being “ finikin.” 

The unusual combination “ dragoon and dramatist” points to 
a hero of an uncommon order. We confess to a prejudice 
against the military hero in fiction; since the old days of 
Maxwell and Lever, he has ceased to be dashing and impossible, 
and has become vicious, vulgar, and detestable. The Guy- 
Livingstone school of writers, male and female, have dragged 
him down to the lowest moral and intellectual level, and 
the most consolatory reflection with which the tawdry rubbish 
that school has produced may be thrown aside is, that the 
British officer as he appears in reality, is not in the least like 
the British officer as he appears in print. Now, Tom Singleton 
is a fine fellow, and modest; he conforms to the motto on 
the title-page of the story of his life, and is “a very parfit, 
gentil knight.” He is, however, nobody’s own ideal knight at 
all, but a real, living, actual person, who takes the ups and 
downs of his life with a quiet, unboastful courage, is a good son, 
a true lover, a faithful friend, and a very clever man, even outside 
of the profession which he gets a chance, before the story ends, 
of adorning. The reader likes him cordially, and perhaps likes 
his father still better. Mr. Singleton is an admirably drawn 
character, and the key-note of the book is struck in the first 
chapter, which introduces us to Tom’s father and mother, at 
their breakfast-table, “in the dining-room of an old-fashioned, 
red-brick house, on the outskirts of the small town of Barley- 
thorpe, in Granbyshire ”:— 

“These people had been married some fifteen years or more. 
Samuel Singleton was over forty, and he was not five years older than 


his wife ; but I doubt whether the youngest victims of the universal 
passion, or the happiest bride and bridegroom now honeymooning, are 


* Tom Singleton, Dragoon and Dramatist. ai W. W. Follett-Synge, author of 
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more ardent lovers or have younger hearts than this almost middle-aged 
couple. Mr. Singleton was quick, not to say irritable, of temper. If 
he was not understood almost before he had spoken, he was terribly 
apt to wax impatient with his listener, even when that listener was 
his wife. Her occasional forgetfulness of names and incidents which 
were fresh in his own memory would sting him to more than mid- 
summer madness. He was prejudiced, sensitive, not altogether free 
from jealousy ; and proud, with the silent, awkward pride of a man 
who is too shy to assert himself, and too indolent to lay himself out 
for the good opinion of society. But if Mr. Singleton was very far 
indeed from being a perfect man, his wife was as nearly perfect as a 
woman can be, and her goodness was a leaven of happiness in the 
lives of both.”’ 

Mr. Singleton is always amusing us, always enlisting our 
sympathy with his qualities and his oddities, from his act of 
generous kindness to Christian Graham, the daughter of his 
old friend, which leads to the chief love-affair of the story, to his 
appraisement of his neighbours, the Firebraces, Mr. Cockleby, 
and the self-conscious prig, Lord Frogmore; who “never felt 
quite at ease with a man who could not be made to see the 
difference, outside the House of Lords, between a peer and any 
other gentleman.” The story bears traces of detached compo- 
sition, of having been written in intervals, and although its 
construction has undoubtedly suffered in consequence, a great 
deal of the quaintness and pithiness of observation that render 
it so pleasant and engrossing to read is due to this cause. 
The author has much to tell us about every one whom he intro- 
duces, as well as letting them say a good deal for themselves; 
and if he sometimes drops the thread of his story, and 
is slow to pick it up again, the other threads which he weaves 
into it in the meantime are bright-coloured and acceptable. 
For instance, the discussions between Mr. Singleton and his 
friend Graham do not help forward the action of the story, but 
we could not spare them, with their pleasantly-pointed contrast 
between the two men, and Mr. Singleton’s self-praise to his 
wife. “Iam not opinionated like Graham,” says he; and she 
makes answer, “ No, Sam, you are opinionated like yourself.” 

How Tom Singleton became a “ dragoon” is not far to seek, 
nor how he fell in love with Christian Graham; the chief in- 
terest and the only mystery of the story is how he became a 
“* dramatist.” This is a well-managed mystery, and the clue to 
it was quite unsuspected by us, notwithstanding much practice in 
detecting the hidden purposes of novelists, until it revealed itself 
to the discomfiture of the villain of the book. Not that Frederick 
Graham remains a villain, that would by no means be in char- 
acter with Mr. Follett-Synge’s genial, charitable, hopeful tone ; 
he has a place for repentance, and also that great grace itself, 
provided for him; but he is not made unduly happy or self- 
complacent in the end. We fancy Mr. Follett-Synge has 
suffered, either in his own person or in that of a friend, hard 
things at the hands of publishers; he portrays so very detest- 
able an individual in Mr. Armstrong, the father of the sweet, 
loyal, truly womanly girl whom the selfish Frederick marries- 
The odious but amusing venality of Mr. Armstrong, and the 
unconscious, actually boastful selfishness of Frederick, render 
them very entertaining, and contrast admirably with the single- 
mindedness and generosity of the dragoon and dramatist whom 
they so little appreciate. 

There is evidently a great deal of drawing from life in this 
novel, but from life surveyed in a cheerful spirit by kindly eyes. 
‘The incidental sketches are very happy, and the author is 
especially to be congratulated on Miss Vavasour. There has not 
deen a more amusing spinster in fiction since the immortal Miss 
Pratt, of Miss Ferrier’s second best novel, The Inheritance ; and 
she is so genuinely good, with all her oddities, that she does not 
contradict or clash with the bonhomie that pervades the book. 
We feel sure Miss Vavasour is drawn from life, although Mr. 
Follett-Synge is evidently incapable of putting spite into even 
an imaginary picture, and we should very much like to be 
acquainted with her. The serene indifference to the exaspera- 
tion of the testy, diverting, and excellent Admiral Haviland, 
with which Miss Vavasour relates her own conquests, and 
those of the pretty girls whom she is always wanting to 
settle in life; her awful blunders in geography and proper 
names, which drive him nearly wild, but leave her totally un- 
abashed ; her shrewdness and generosity, her persevering oddity, 
even up to the last glimpse we have of her, when she and the 
Admiral have been quietly married on the sly,—all these and 
many other peculiarities, which we must leave the reader to find 
out for himself, make Miss Vavasour delightful. 

The story ends very happily, after it has wound through some 
troublous ways. It leaves an impression of a cheerful, manly, 





reverent mind, and a highly cultivated intellect; there is not a 
jarring note in it; it is, as we have said before,a book which 
becomes a friend. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
int ae 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Etc. 

True to his Colours; or, the Life that Wears Best, by the 
Rev. T. P. Wilson (Nelson), is described outside as a “temper. 
ance tale,” and is a favourable specimen of its class, Total 
abstinence is net too obtrusively recommended, and though re. 
formation generally is sealed by signing the pledge, and the up. 
believers, wife-beaters, and scoundrels generally, who figure in the 
tale, indulge in alcoholic drink, yet the tone of the book is not, on 
the whole, uncharitable or offensive. William Bradley is a distingt 
success ; and his racy, vigorous way of talking is very well kept upto 
the end.——Mr. W. H. Kingston’s fertile pen furnishes us with three 
capital tales,—Hendricks the Hunter: a Tale of Zululand (Hodder and 
Stoughton); Will Weatherhelm: the Yarn of an Old Sailor about hig 
Early Life and Adventures (Griffith and Farran); and New 
Granada; or, Heroes and Patriots (Nelson.)—The third shall be 
noticed on another occasion. The second is a new edition, 
but “much enlarged.” Will goes through a number of addi. 
tional adventures—tumbles overboard, is condemned to be flogged, 
is tried as a mutineer, and fights battles, is taken prisoner, and 
so forth—finally finding his way into a safe and pleasant harbour, 
We cannot pretend to say which of these belong to the old and which 
to the new edition. Altogether, they make a stirring story. Mr, 
Kingston is always at his best when he has what we may call hig 
“‘sea-legs.” Hendricks the Hunter, however, is also a good story, though 
it takes us far away from the sea. Perhaps the incidents are a little 
worn. The white boy found in the Zulu kraal is a very familiar per. 
sonage, about whose restoration to his family, however obscure his 
antecedents, we never feel any doubt. The well-disposed young chief 
reminds us, not very forcibly, of the famous Uncas of Fenimore 
Cooper. But though there is nothing very striking or new about 
the individual characters, they make up together a sufficiently interest- 
ing drama.——We may notice in this connection a second edition of 
Ula: a Tale of Cetewayo and the Zulus, by Charles H. Eden. (Marcus 
Ward.)——The Hero of the Prairies ; or, the Story of Kit Carson, by 
John 8. C. Abbott (Ward and Lock), is the true story of an American 
“pioneer.” Such a story could never fail in interest, and the reader 
of the Hero of the Prairies will not be disappointed. But the language 
used about the Indians does not impress an English reader favourably. 
Of course, it is difficult to use moderation in speaking of the atrocious 
revenges of Sionx and Blackfeet, but it should never be forgotten 
that their most diabolical acts were revenges, and that if the dread- 
ful account of mutual wrong is to be added up, it is not the Indian, 
but the white intrnder on his domains, that will have to be condemned. 
Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine, by N. D’ Anvers (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.), is a prettily told story of a girl who, coming home from 
India, with enfeebled health and something of the querulousness and 
selfishness which such ailments sometimes bring with them, puts on, by 
degrees, a better spirit. It is simply and quietly told, with a touch 
here and there of quiet humour and pathos, and makes an effective 
little narrative. Sunnyside School, by Lettice Lee (Oliphant), 
is a well-written little sketch of the overbearing temper of 
a man otherwise well disposed admirably reproved by the 
charity and kindness of children. Northcote Memories: a 
Book for Watch and Ward, by the Author of “Country Annals” 
is a volume of sketches of a distinctively religious tone. From the 
Religious Tract Society we have the following :—Till the Sugar Melts, 
which is one of the sweets intended for the children just now, but 
not for the very youngest of them, as its title would rather imply. 
We feel inclined to suppose that the pretty portraits so often found 
outside books now were meant for their owners, only how could the 
Religious Tract Society, which publishes them, know to whom they 
would be given? The stories are neither of them striking or original, 
but they are pretty and innocent. We have in My First Place 
a book which is, like the other, very pretty outside; but in this 
case the portraits of the future owner are inside, where a very 
nice-looking, neat, young servant-girl is shown in various likely 
but interesting positions and circumstances. She is by no means 
a faultless heroine, but a good girl in the main, who learns wisdom 
by experience, as we most of us have to do. The Cornish Fisher- 
man’s Watch-night is the first of a few short tales, bound togetherso as 
to form a nice-looking book,—tracts, we should call them, but the 
tracts of the past have been so unlike these well-written little tales, 
except in their religious basis, that the name would ill describe them. 
—The Book Worth Bags of Gold is one of the best, though its teaching 
does perhaps savour more, in its system of rewards, of the Old Testament 
than of the New. Another of their publications, The Pedlar of Cop- 
thorne Common, is one of two most pathetic little tales, bound 
together, with the usual attractive exterior. It is the story of @ 
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saddened life turned to good account for others, those others being 
chiefly the pedlar’s own people, the Gipsies. The second tells of a 
little boy, an only child, crippled for some years by accident, 
bat at last restored by care and skill—whose, readers must find out 
for themselves.——Philip Vandeleur’s Victory, by Charles H. Eden 
(8. P. C. K.), is a story of a boy who has been brought up to suppose 
himself necessarily the victim of a bad temper; and it tells how 
in various places, times, and countries he obtained a victory 
over it. If boys like to read about schoolmasters in the 
holidays, Philip’s master, “old Garratt,’’ will interest them, but 
his nephew and niece will interest them more. Their fortunes 
are much interwoven with those of the hero, who, after parting 
with them when he enters the Navy, meets with them again 
when sent to cruise for pirates in the neighbourhood of Rajah 
Brooke’s dominions. Some account of him and his surroundings, 
and also of some desperate characters in those regions, add to the 
interest of the story, which would be considerable, if the style were 
but a little simpler. They author always writes “commence”’ for 
“ begin,” and the offensive word somehow seems to come oftener than 
it ought ; and though the story is laid at a time—thirty years ago— 
when people did use more Latinised words than they do now, yet even 
then, a little girl of ten would hardly have said, “My loneliness 
frightened me as much as the storm, for my accident had rendered 
me nervous, and I began to fear that I should die of hunger in that 
solitary spot,’’ when talking to a boy of her own age.——The Float- 
ing Light of Ringfinnan and Guardian Angels are twin-tales, by L. T. 
Meade, author of “ Water-Gipsies’’ (Edinburgh : Macniven and Wal- 
lace), and most pathetic little stories they are, which anybody ought 
tobe the better for reading. The first unfolds a loving woman’s heart, 
and how it moved her, a dweller on one of Ireland’s wildest shores, to 
the very height of unselfish action. The other is a story of the sordid 
side of London life, glorified by unselfish love and true repentance. 
One almost falls in love with common Cockney speech, as one hears it 
from the mouth of little Nellie, while she talks to her poor sister 
Poll. They are about children, but scarcely for them. This, however, 
does not matter much, for one knews that about this time grown-up 
people indulge frequently in furtive readings of children’s books, and 
this author’s style is delightful——Amongst the strictly religious 
books of this season, we have The Child’s Gospel History, and its 
companion volume, The Child’s Acts of the Apostles (8.P.C.K.), which 
are nice gifts for children from six to eight years of age. There are 
many illustrations, a few of them taken from the Cartoons of Raffaele, 
which were one of the delights of our own childhood. The subject of 
illustrations to Scripture stories is one of peculiar difficulty, especially 
where the figure of the Saviour himself is prominent; but one 
can only take what is to be had, und from that these are 
well chosen.——-A book of a similar kind, but which we prefer 
to the foregoing, is A Child’s Life of Our Lord, by Geraldine 
Stock. (Marcus Ward and Co.) Many of its illustrations are the same, 
and we prefer it, not because it is a larger and grander-looking book, 
but because its style is more likely to be acceptable and helpful to 
children. However, this has no hymns. A few in the other publica- 
tion seem to be original, and some are extracts from well-known 
ones. The larger work we have ourselves found to be very in- 
teresting to children.——The Langdales of Langdale End, by the 
Author of “ Valeria’’ (Marcus Ward and Co.), is a much better tale 
than those concerning children just in their teens often are. Jem 
and Alice, Monica and Hugh, with their little friend Ruth, the clergy- 
man’s daughter, who is shown to us nearly upside down in the open- 
ing picture, are all interesting acquaintances ; but the fact that the 
parents, governesses, and elder people generally, can make mistakes, 
and say things which are better left unsaid, constitutes, in our eyes, one 
of the chief merits of the story. It makes them so much more real, and 
none the less likely to win all that they deserve of youthful love and 
respect. The more homely life, which surrounds the squire’s house in 
a country village, is introduced with good effect, and made the back- 
ground for some wise observations as to what is and is not desirable 
for young people to attempt, in trying to benefit their neighbours; 
but these sermons or morals are very short and pithy, and young 
readers whose hearts are in the right place will find much more to 
laugh over than to cry over, in the adventures of these members of 
the Langdale family; indeed, one feels quite sorry to leave them 
and their breezy Yorkshire moors, on one of which, or rather in its 
Side, they found the cave, which becomes quite a familiar place as 
one pursues the story. The Young Carpenters of Freiberg: a 
Tale of the Thirty Years’ War, translated from the German by J. 
Latchmore, Jun. (W. Oliphant), begins with such horrors, that 
tender-hearted readers might be afraid to go on, but we can assure 
them that there are compensating heroisms all throughont, and the 
story of the defence of the mountain city forms a worthy climax 
to the tale. It is a translation from the German, but though 





the local colouring, so to speak, is well preserved, and the 
strictly Teutonic idioms are sufficiently avoided, we wish that 
the translator, who so carefully explains “groschen” and similar 
words, had substituted some other for “town-servant,’’ which con- 





veys no special meaning to English ears; for as the individual thus 
entitled is rather a conspicuous, though most disagreeable, character, 
it is of more consequence than it would otherwise be. But it is a 
capital book for either boys or girls, and will help to give them some 
realisation of that awful period of German history.——Phil’s Cham- 
pion: an Irish Story, by Robert Richardson, B.A., is a tale of the 
rescue of a poor Irish ragamuffin, not by a fine gentleman or an 
angelic lady, though their “betters ’’ do take a small share in the 
good work, but by a family just a grade above him in circum- 
stances, and only a little his superiors in religious and other 
knowledge. The Irish warm-heartedness and humour brought 
out in their family life, under the management of their widowed 
and truly excellent mother, though she only keeps a mangle, 
make one almost inclined to try living in a nice, clean, airy 
cellar, and having a really good supper only on Saturday night. One 
does not wish, though, to try poor Jem Nolan’s style of dress, if any- 
thing decent feels so very uncomfortable afterwards, as it did to him, 
and we have no doubt it does to many who are not reclaimed till 
sixteen years of age. Little Mat’s question, “What does God do 
with the old hearts?” and all that little boy’s remarks, are very 
funny ; and though the uncle from New Zealand does come baek just 
at the right time, he is not in too exalted a position for one’s faith, 
and we feel so glad that the good widow’s burden should be thus 
lightened. Silly Peter ; a Queer Story of a Daft Boy, a Prince, anda 
Miller’s Daughter. By William Norris. (Griffith and Farran.)—Silly 
Peter turns out much wiser than many who have no “ screw loose,” and 
it is possible to follow his adventures and those of the prince and the 
miller’s daughter all through with amusement. We think “Dame Gouga’” 
might have been allowed a prettier name, as she was so kind and good ;: 
and “ Deed-box ’’ is too obvious a name for the lawyer. We must not 
say how audacious the daft boy becomes at the end of the story, lest 
we should spoil the interest of his proceedings; but he succeeds as 
well in other things as in wood-carving, and cuts out the Prince!—— 
Of annuals, magazines, &c., for children, we have before us a good 
supply. First, we must name Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for 
1879. Edited by H. K. F. Gatty. (Bell and Sons.)—Besides “ Mother 
Molly,”? which is the chief story, there is plenty of good reading, in- 
geniously varied in kind. But perhaps the best thing in the volume 
is “ Jackanapes,’”’ which is, in its way, a real work of art. Young 
readers, or elders who are seeking something really good for their 
juniors, cannot do better than encourage this magazine, which is not 
least to be commended for its kindly commendation of good works 
and self-denial to its young friends.—— Every Boy’s Annual, edited 
by Edmund Rontledge (Routledge and Sons), is a capital volume. 
Mr. Kingston gives two yarns, “Arctic Adventures”’ and “Adven- 
tures in the Far West,’’ out of his inexhaustible supply (the latterr 
by the way, is very like one of Mr. Mayne-Reid’s); Mr. R. Mounteney 
Jephson, in “ With the Colours,” tells the story of a soldier’s life in 
time of peace, when a butt seems as indispensable as is a General in 
war, while a quantity of curious information is ingeniously strang 
together in School Boys all the World Over; and there is plenty of 
other good matter. Every Girl’s Annual, edited by Miss Alicia 
Leith (Routledge and Sons), is also creditable to publisher, editor, and 
contributors, though the young ladies have to be content with less 
seasoned fare than their brothers. Our impression is that girls like 
tales of adventures—books of the “Scalp-hunter” kind—just as 
much as boys.——After Work : Some Reading for the Family Circle 
(Elliot Stock) fulfils the promise of its title very fairly ——For 
younger children we have Golden Childhood: the Little People’s Own 
Pleasure-book of Delight and Instruction (Ward, Lock, and Co.) ; 
The Prize for Girls and Boys; Chatterbow, edited by J. Erskine Clarke, 
M.A.—both of them published by W. W. Gardner; Young Days: a 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine for the Young (The Sunday-School 
Association) ; Sunday Reading for the Young (W. W. Gardner); The 
Children’s Picture Annual (Ward, Lock, and Co.); and though we 
notice it last, certainly not last in merit, Little Wideawake, edited by 
Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge and Sons). This is a remarkably excel- 
lent magazine, with good reading in it, some illustrations of merit 
considerably above the average, and generally “got-up” in a 
very creditable way. It need not fear comparison with any rival. 
In “ Picture-books’’ we have, The Favourite Picture-Book and Nursery 
Companion, compiled anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Illustrations, 
by Absolon, Anelay, Bennett, Browne (“Phiz”), Sir John Gilbert, 
T. Landseer, Leech, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—This is the fourteenth edition of what was, we are told in 
the preface, “the first of the kind that ever appeared.” Its chief 
contents are a “ Picture Alphabet,” “Nursery Rhymes,” “Scraps of 
Knowledge,” and “Easy Reading for the Little Ones.” The illus- 
trations are all that could be desired, but the reading is open to 
criticism. Why should “some in velvet gown” be corrupted into 
“ velvet gowns,” so corrupting the young ear in the matter of rhyme.. 
Some of the conversation hardly su‘ts the refined taste of modern days. 
A mother would be not a little disgusted now-a-days to hear her little 
girl call a cat a “slut,” even if it had tried to kill a hen; and “Tom, 
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ring of the best classical nursery language. Little Margaret’s Ride 
(Griffith and Farran) will tempt the children to copy its illustrations. 
——Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have hit on a new idea in their 
“International Series of Toy-books,” of which we have Little Fred 
«and his Fiddle, The Pancake, and The Lad and the North Wind, all of 
them taken from “ Asbjérnsen’s Norwegian Fairy-Tales.’’———Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons send us a packet of well got up toy 
books, the two best in our opinion being “‘ The Mad Dog” and “ Sing- 
ing Quadrilles,” the comic illustrations in both of which are excellent. 
The “ Dawn-Day Library” box of story books, published vy the same 
firm, forms a neat and appropriate Christmas-gift.-—Messrs. Ward 
and Lock also send us a packet of children’s picture books, mostly 
consisting of the older nursery stories and alphabets, the illustrations 
to the latter being original and ingenious.——Squire Fox (Waterston 
and Sons) is a capitally got-up version of “The Fox and the Geese,” 
in verse, and set to music. The illustrations are very amusing. 
Lalla Rookh: an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore. _ Iilus- 
trated by John Tenniel. (Longman.)—We wonder whether Messrs. 
Longman would give three thousand guineas for Lalla Rookh now, 
for that was the price paid some sixty years ugo. Then, however, it 
was probably no bad bargain, for the poem had reached a twentieth 
edition, when Moore’s poems were published in a collected form. 
Probably it has never appeared to greater advantage than it does in 
the volume before us. Besides Mr. Tenniel’s designs, we have illumi- 
nated title-pages, taken from Eastern sources, which are certainly 
more genuinely Oriental than the pictures. Among these, we do not 
find one veiled woman, from the beginning to the end. The Book of 
Job, illustrated with fifty engravings, from drawings by Sir John Gil- 
bert. (Nisbet.)—The text (which is printed so as to display the poeti- 
cal form of the original) is preceded by an introduction and followed 
by explanatory notes. We do not expect anything very striking in 
these, though some of the poetical parallels are interesting; but the 
illustrations are remarkably spirited. Altogether, it is an attractive 
volume, and will serve the purpose of a gift-book of the more serious 
kind very well.——Many readers will welcome an old friend, newly 
attired in a very attractive way, Children of the Village, by Mary 
Russell Mitford, with illustrations by F. Barnard, R. Barnes, M. E. 
Edwards, M. Kerns, C. O. Murray, and others. (Routledge.) —Miss Mit- 
ford’s work needs no praise, but we may notice one‘or two sketches of 
boys by Mr. C. O. Murray, and a capital picture of “ Mrs. Matthews.” 
Nor must we pass by a little girl on p. 181, by Mr. R. Barnes, and a 
woman holding a boy, on p. 119, by Mr. Edwards, where the face of 
the woman is excellent.——Another favourite work appears in a 
new edition, Sabbath Bells, Chimed by the Poets. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)\——Living Pages from Many Ages, by 
Mary Hield, illustrated (Cassell), contains a variety of interesting read- 
ing. “ The invention of the Stocking-Loom ”’ represents “ Love,’’ sup- 
posed to have been the motive-power of Lee’s ingenuity, and illustrated 
by an engraving from the well-known picture. “ Determination ”’ finds 
an example in Peter the Great, though this quality was hardly best 
displayed in his playing at chess. We ought to have seen him in the 
shipwrights’ yard. The third subject is, “Self-will: Theodore, of 
Abyssinia.’’ Sometimes Miss Hield draws on fiction, for her mate- 
rials; altogether, she has put together an instructive and entertaining 
volame. The illustrations vary in merit. Some are old favourites 
or acquaintances, others we see for the first time. It would, per- 
haps, have been as well to give, whenever it was practicable, the 
name of the original artist. Pictures from Bible Lands, drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. Edited by Samuel C. Green. Illustrated principally 
from Photographs. (The Religious Tract Society.)—The subject, and 
some at least of the illustrations, are so familiar, that we cannot 
say whether this book is a new or an old one. In either case, it 
is worth reading, and even possessing. It is carefully written, with 
dlue attention paid to the progress of Biblical knowledge; and 
the illustrations are good. Our Country: Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial, (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—This is a series of twenty 
papers, illustrated by more than two hundred engravings, of 
various sizes, in which various localities in the Three Kingdoms, 
famous for their natural beauty or their historical interest, are de- 
scribed. ‘“ Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge ’’ furnish the subject for 
the first paper, and a dramatic contrast is supplied by the second, 
which treats of Leeds. What we have in the volume is all very 
good, but the omissions are difficult to understand. Why two articles 
about Dublin, and none about Edinburgh, nothing, too, about London ? 
But perhaps all this will be set right in another volume, which we 
shall be very glad to see. As we have begun fault-finding, why do 
we hear of “ Burghley?” Mr. Tennyson speaks of “ Burleigh ;’’ and 
whatever may be the local custom, he may claim to have his ortho. 
graphy respected. We must make especial mention of an admirable 
paper on “ Edgehill and Naseby.” A more picturesque and effective 
sketch of the scenery and of the battles could not have been 
given.——Animal Life, described and illustrated by E. Perciva] 
Wright, M.A., M.D. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a handsome 
octavo volume of the largest size, containing more than 600 
closely printed pages. Of these, 222 are occupied by the mam- 
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mals, 126 by the birds, about 50 by the reptiles; then come the 
batrachia with 20, and the fishes with 50. The rest of the volume 
1s occupied with insets, molluscs, &c., ending with the protozoa, All 
the vast array of facts that are wanted for the due treatment of thig 
subject is scientifically marshalled, not without an occasional relief of 
picturesque description or the like. In treating of fishes, for instanee 
Dr. Wright betrays the human weakness of an angler. This ig anex. 
cellent book, well written, and capitally and copiously illustrated with 
engravings, at least equal in number to the pages.——Of illustrated 
books for the little ones, we have Little Robin’s Pictwre-Book, with 
400 illustrations. (Routledge.)—Very spirited illustrations many of 
them are, and drawn from various sources, such as will often suggest 
a good story to the elders who may have to play the part of showman 
This is one of the best books of the kind we have seen.——Only Fire ; 
or, Pussie’s Frolics in Farm and Field. By Ismay Thom. Illustrated 
by T. Pym. (Shaw.)—“ Pussie,” we should say, is a little girl who 
pays a visit to cousins in the country, and pays the penalty of bei 
town-bred in sundry mishaps. This is prettily told, and the little 
pictures are excellent of their kind. But why such a barbarous 
name as “ Chrystopher ?”——Those who are fond of cats—and it is a 
good sign, we take it, in man, woman, or child, to be fond of cats— 
should get the Cat Picture-Book, with Descriptions and Tales, 
(Routledge.)—There is some interesting reading here, told in a 
fashion to suit little folk, but not to be scorned by others. Mrs. Paull 
is so good an authority on cats, that we are diffident in questioning 
any statement of hers, yet we cannot but doubt whether, if cats “are 
well fed, they will kill the poor little creatures [ mice }, not torment them 
or play with them.’’ We have never seen mice so quickly disposed 
of as by a cottager’s cat, that was on very short commons indeed, 
On a somewhat larger scale, from the same publishers, we 
have Routledge’s Nursery Picture-Book, with ninety-six pages 
of illustrations, the illustrations giving us a judicious mixture 
of nursery rhymes, fairy tales, and romances; “ Henny Penny,” 
“Cinderella,”? and “Don Quixote,’’ for instance.——Still larger 
and more imposing is Routledge’s Imperial Natural History 
Picture-Book, which sufficiently declares its character by its 
title. Harrison Weir’s Pictures of Birds and other Family Pets 
(the Religious Tract Society), has “twenty-four coloured plates, 
from original drawings.’’ The drawings, of course, are good, and the 
colouring at least fair. 

A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. (Oliver and Boyd.)—This is 
a most concise and useful handbook of reference. Its contents em- 
brace short descriptions of the physical aspects and political divi- 
sions of different countries, the location of their principal towns, the 
pronunciation, and in many cases the etymology, of the geographical 
names. It also contains thirty-two good coloured maps, and in every 
way merits the title of a geographical dictionary for popular use. 

The Post-Office London Directory for 1880. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
most valuable and best of all London directories now gives informa- 
tion, &c., as to the streets, houses, and places of business comprised 
within the irregular rectangle, extending from the western bound- 
aries of Kensington and Chelsea in the west, to Bow, Blackheath, 
and Cubitt Town in the east, being a distance of about nine anda 
half miles; and from Highbury and Holloway in the north, to Ken- 
nington, Walworth, and Deptford in the south, being a distance of 
about six miles. For information as to places situated beyond these 
limits, reference should be made to the “ London Suburban Directory,” 
which extends from the limits of the London Directory to the ex- 
tremity of a circle with a radius of about twelve miles from the 
General Post Office. Many improvements have been made in the 
classifications, &c., and the binding is all that could be desired 
for a work of this kind. We learn from the preface that notwith- 
standing the depression of trade, 155 new trades have sprung up in 
the metropolis during the year 1878, “ bronchitis-kettle manufac- 
turers’? and “ frost-defying liquid manufacturers ’’ being amongst the 
number. As an earnest of the desire of the Messrs. Kelly to meet 
the special requirements of particular individuals or firms, we note 
that the portions devoted to commerce, trades, streets, courts, bank- 
ing, and conveyance can be had separately, at what we consider 
exceedingly moderate prices. 

Marcus Ward’s Pocket-Books and Diaries.—We have received Messrs. 
Marcus Ward’s set of pocket-books, with the “ concise diary ”’ inside. 
They are all very convenient and neat, and one (No. 2 size) seems to 
us a model of good workmanship. The weak point in these, as all 
other pocket-books, is the elastic strap. It closes the book mach 
better than any clasp, but it wears out, at least, in our experience, 
months before the leather. Could not the strap be made of leather, 
with a single inch of some exceptionally strong elastic material. Wire 
does not do. 

We have received the seventeenth annual edition of Mr. Fry’s Guide 
to the London Charities, in which we learn that the coffee-taverns are 
being appreciated by the working-classes, and that the efforts towards 
establishing homes for business girls are proving successful.—The 
twelfth annual volume of the Parliamentary Buff-Book, the contents 
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of which this year are interesting, as showing the falling-off in the 


attendances of Members and the aggregate number of votes given 
this year, a8 compared with last, which were 178 and 42,202, in 1879, 
as against 194 and 52,961 respectively in 1878. There have been 237 
divisions this year, of which 234 were on Public Bills, and three on 
Private Bills ; 124 were divisions of the House, and 113 were divi- 
sions in committee ; 124 divisions occurred before, and 113 divisions 


after, midnight. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








——~+>——_ 
Abel Grey on the Gain of a Loss, new 94, 12M0 .....s.s0000.+0+02+00 seseeeeee(B.T.S.) 1/6 
‘Aitken (W. H. M. H.), Difficulties of the Soul, 12mo .,.(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
All the Year Round, new series, Vol. 23, royal 8V0 .........sssse00+ seeseeree(Office) 5/6 





Among the Brambles, and other Lessons, 12me (Nisbet) 3/6 
Aristotle, by Grote, 2nd edition 8vo (John Murray) 18/0 
Aristotle Moral Philosophy, 7: M. Hatch, 8¥0  ..cccccseoseesees (John Murray) 18/0 
Austin (S.), Pat, a Story for Boys, &c., cr 8vo (Masters) 3/6 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Deep Down, 13th edition, Cf 8V0 ........s0ererrseseere( Nisbet) 5/0 
Ballantyne (R. M ), Lifeboat, new edition, Cr 8V0.......000ereessssservereeeee(Nisbet) 5/0 














Ballantyne (R. M.), ag er Jack, &c., cr 8vo. (Nisbet) 3/6 
Baughan (R ), Leather Work, cr 8vo. (Bazaar Office) 2/6 
Bible Stories for Children and Schools, square (Hodges) 2/6 





Bonar (H.), My Old Letters, new edition, 2 vols. 32M0 ..........000000e+20(Nisbet) 3,0 
Boyd (M. D. B.), Grace Ashleigh’s Life Work, 4t0.......0.00-0e-sreeeeee( Partridge) 5/0 
Boyle (F.), Chronicles of No Man's Land, cr 8¥0 .......+..++..(Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Boys and Their Ways, &., cr 8vo (J. Hogg) 3/6 
Boy's Froissart (The), 8vo Ss Low) 7/6 
Boy's Own Book, new edition, imp sq (Lockwood) 8/6 
Braddon (M. E.), Aladdin, Sindbad, &c., roy 8vo (Maxwell) 3/6 
Brassey (T.), Foreign Work and English Wages, 2nd ed, 8vo ......(Longmans) 10/6 
Broken Clothes-Line, &c., cr 8vo (B.T.S.) 1/0 
Brown (P.), A Year's Cookery, er 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Brown (R.), The Countries of the World, Vol. 4, 4to ........+......(Oassell & Co.) 7/6 


























Brown (W. A.), The Merchant's Handbook, new ed, 12mo ............ (Stanford) 5/0 
Bullock (C.), Robin's Carol, CF 8V0.......00+0+000000eee2e(" Hand and Heart” Office) 2/0 
Bunbury (£. H.), History of Ancient raphy, 2 vols. 8vo ..... «+e(J. Murray) 42/0 
Burgh (N. P.), Pocket-book on Compound Engines, 2nd ed, sq +» (Spon) 7/6 
Cameron (A. M.), Wages Ready Reckoner, 2nd ed, cr 8V0 .,......+++ eveesee(Tegg) 3/6 
Carpenter (Mary), Life and Work, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 10/3 
Catullus, Selected Poems, by H. A. Strong, cr 80 .......00000.000++...(0bertson) 5/0 


Chit Chat, by Puck, illus, er 8vo «ese (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Clarke (C. & M.), Shakespeare Key, 2nd ed, 870.......0.+++++0++0.(5ampson Low) 21/0 
Clement (C), Michelangelo, Lionardo, &c., cr 8vo. 











Conway (M. D.), A Necklace of Stories, imp. sq ............(Chatto and Windus) 6/0 
Cooke (W.), Christian Theology, 17th thousand, 8v0_ .............+0...(Hamilton) 7/6 
Corneille, Le Cid, translated by R. Mongan, 12mo.... seseeeeee(Cornish) 1/6 
Cornhill Magazine (The), Vol. 40, 8¥0..........s0.000- (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 7/6 
De Gasparin (Count Agenor), a Biography, cr 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton 3/6 
Dickens (H.), Home of Faith, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Skeet) 32/6 
Doff (A.), Life of, by G. Smith, Vol. 2, roy 8vo ............(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/6 
Dunkin (E.), Midnight Sky, new edition, roy 8vo (R.T.S.) 7/6 
Emerton (W. P.), Political Economy, Questions and Auswers (Simpkin &Co.) 3/6 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Part 38, 4to (Black 



























Episodes of Discovery, 12mo......... (Blackie) 2/6 
Ernestine, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Delarue) 10,6 
Etcher, Vol. 1879, folio (Williams & Norgate) 28/0 
Every Man's Own Lawyer, 17th edition, cr 8vo.......... excetes seseeeee(LOCKWOOd) 6/8 
Flower (P. W.), The History of the Trade in Tin, 8V0............000-se000 seeeee( Bell) 10/6 
Gamekeeper at Home (The), illustrated by Whymper, 8vo ...(Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Gilbert (W.), Mra. Dubosq’s Bible, 12M0 ..,....ccseeeeeees ecsenensesd (Strahan & Uo.) 2/6 
GoldenjSheaves, &c., cr 8vo (R.T.S.) 2 





Gray (A.), Bridged Over, 12mo (Sunday School Union) vo 
Gregg (J.), The Story of Stories, Sermons to Children, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Harbison (M.), School Manual of Geography, 2nd edition, 12mo..,....(Sullivan) 1/6 
Havergal (F. R.), Under his Shadow, 32mo (Nisbet) 1/6 
Hawthorne, by H. James, cr 8vo (M illan) 2/6 
Heart Melodies, Hymns, with Music, new edition, 4to .........(Morgan & Scott) 6/6 
Houston (Mrs.), Twenty Years in the Wild West, cr 8vo ......... (John Murray) 9/0 
Hutton (A. W.), Anglican Ministry, &€., 8V0 ..........00.-.(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 14/0 
Huxley (T. H.), The Crayfish, &¢., CT SVO — ...s0sseeeee00ee-(0. Kegan Paul & Oo.) 5/0 
Jameson (Mrs.), Female Sovereigns, new ed, cr 8V0..........+-++......(ROUtledge) 3/6 
Johnstone (C. F.), Historical Abstracts, &c., cr 8vo...... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Karslake (W. H.), The State of Man after Death, 8V0 ........+.....(Skeffiagion) 6/0 
King Arthur, Legends of, new ed, 12mo (Routledge) 1/6 
Ladies’ Treasury (The), 1879, roy 8vo (Bemrose) 7/6 
Laidlaw (J.), Bible Doctrine of Man, 8vo ... (Clark) 10/6 
Lewes (G. H.), Problems of Life & Mind, Vol. 3, Problems 2, 3, & 4 (Triibner) 15/0 
Liddon (H. P.), Forty-two Sermons, Preached at St. Paul's, Vol. 3......(Davis) 5/0 
Lives of the Leaders of the Church Universal, ed. by F. Piper, 2 vols (Clark) 21/0 
Locker (F.), Bible Readings from the Acts, Cr 8V0 ......s0eessseseseeseeses (Le 1.S.) 

Lockhart (W. M.), Doubles and Quits, new ed.,1 vol. cr 8vo...(W. Blackwood) 6/0 

iM. ‘len 




















Parker (J. H.), Foram Romanorum et Magnum, 2nd edition 8vo (J. Parker) 10/6 
Plain Readings for Sick Persons, 12mo (i 1 
Portfolio (The), 1879, folio Geeky) sue 
Prentiss (E.), Home at Greylock, new edition, cr 8vo 
Puck, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12m0_ ...........+00s0 
Reid (M). Geapar the Routledge 

(M.), Gaspar, the Guaco, cr 8vo........... (Rou 5” 
Ross (E.), The Flower of the Flock, 12mo : (Mulla, 1/6 
Salamanca (Don Felix de), The Philosophy of Handwriting (Chatto & Windus) 4/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Guy Mannering, centenary edition, illustrated, er 8vo...(Black) 3/6 

evoveetveceoseen o+ee(BL 



































Scott (Sir W.), The Talisman, illustrated, 12mo....... ecsussscseneeguets jack) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Woodstock, Vol. 1, illustrated, 12 (Black) 2/6 
Shaw (G.), Our Religious Humorists, cr 8vo ... in&0o.) 3 

Sibree (J.), The Great African Island, 8vo (Triibner) 12/0 
Stalker (J.), The Life of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo (Clark) 1/6 





Tales from Blackwood, New Series, 12 vols, 12mo ...............(W, Blackwood) 30/0 
Tennyson (A.), In Memoriam, new edition, 12mo.......... seee(O. K. Paul & Co.) 6, 
Th (W.), Practical Treatise on Grape Vine, 9th ed., 8vo (W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Thornbury (W.), Haunted London, new edition, cr 8vo......(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
5, 

















Tindall (A.), Rhymes and Legends, cr 8vo (Bentley) 5/0 
Tom Tracey, new edition, 12mo (B.T.S.) 1/6 
Trevelyan (L. R.), A Year in Peshawar, cr 8vo. (Chap & Hall) 9/0 
Vanity Fair Album, Vol. II., folio (Office) 63/0 
Watt (A.), Electro-Metallurgy, new edition, 12M0  .........00000e000(Lock wood) 3/0 
(Remington) 


White (G.), Twice Parted, 12mo. ngton) 
Wood (J. C.), Doubling the Consonant, 12m0 ,......sse0000+(0. K. Paul & Co.) 1/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Magnum Bonum, 3 Vols. CF 8V0 ...00...s..0ceereeeeeeeeee(Macmillan) 18/0 
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RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. _ 








Published Monthly, price One Shilling, in cro wn 4to, tastefully printed on hand- 
made paper, with rough edges, and occa sionally Illustrated. 


No. 1 on DECEMBER 20th, 1879. 


HE ANTIQUARY: a Magazine devoted to the Study of 
the Past. Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and late Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, and Author of 
“ County Families,” &c., &c. 
The ANTIQUARY will be published monthly, and will contain original articles on 
the various subjects which come within the —— of antiquarian research in the 

resent day, such as Bibliography, Archwology, Biography, Ceramic Art, Curiosa, 
Bagrovtens and Etchings; Genealogy, Heraldry, Folk-lore, Numismatics, Pro- 
vincial Dialects, Topography, &c.,&c. It will record recent Antiquarian Dis- 
coveries, and the meetings of the various Societies, Loudon and Provincial, in an 
epitomised form ; will open its col to correspond on subjects interestin 
to the Antiquarian; and will review at length, or notice briefly, recent books, an 
articles on antiquarian subjects. 

The ANTIQUARY will be tastefully printed on Dutch hand-made paper, with 
rough edges, and published at One Shilling. A full prospectus, giving the plan of 
the Magazine, the subjects treated of in its pages, and a list of the gentlemen who 
are assisting in its conduct, will be sent post free on application. 

The ANTIQUARY can be obtained of any Bookseller, or direct from the Publisher, 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 








Macdonell (J.), France under the First Empire, cr 8vo 
Markham (A. H.), The Great Frozen Sea, new ed., cr 8vo...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Marks (T. S.), The Great Pyramid, its History, &c., cr 8vo............ (Partridge) 1/6 
Milton (J.), Poetical Works, 2 vols. (Kent) 2/6 
Molitre, Le Malade Imaginaire, edited by Tarver, 12mo............... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Mother's Treasury (The), 1879, 8vo (The Book Society) 2/0 
Nevins, (W.), England and the Holy See, cr 8vo ......... (Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Newman (E.), History of British Ferns, new edition, 8vo ...... (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Greatest Heiress in England, 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 














THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This 
rocess bas been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
nventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout al! their 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Fall particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL BOAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








YCEUM THEATRE —Sole Lessee | 
and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MER- 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in! 
R-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 


4 WATE 
OHANT OF VENICE.—Shakespeare's comedy, having | WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till | TION of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be | six. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall | Mal) East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 


Tepeated every evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. | Mall. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morn- 


H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





ing Performances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


on the\seven following Saturdays. December 20th, | LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


27th, January 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, and 3lst. Shy- 
lock, Mr. Irving; Portis, Miss Eilen Terry. 


O M.P.’s, CANDIDATES for 
PARLIAMENTARY HONOURS, and others.— 

A GENTLEMAN, with a knowledge of Parliamentary 
procedure and a good ——n desires an engage- 
ment as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Small salary 
required.—Address, “ A. V. F.,” Junior Liberal Club, 


Birmingham. 
LIBRARIAN.— 





ECRETARY or 
WANTED, by a LADY, non-resident Engage- 
mentin London as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN. 
References as to previous experience.—Address, by 
letter, to “ H.,” 14 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 


The Righ' 

JAMES PARKER 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


t Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
DEANE, Eeq.. Q.C., D.C.L. 
3q. late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





> oa Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 





UTHORS, CLERGY MEN, | application to 
_SCHOOLMASTERS, and LITERATI generally 
are liberally treated by MOXON, SAUNDERS, and 








E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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ADVERTISING. 
MAY AND CO, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





oS 8. 


(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 


large advertisers. 


Advertisements are also received for all newspapers, which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with ‘all the leading news- 
papers ‘three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 


of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual,” containing a List of all Somepagens published in the 
United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


1846. 


o tees WORLD CHRISTMAS NUMBB5R, 


i 


Tllustrated, 


One Shilling. 





HE WORLD CHRISTMAS NUMBER. rllnstrat. 
pow ogg = by E. wi ae var J. Macdeil Whittler, ana 
oO Merrier. tories, Poema, and Par y George Augustus S: 
Mrs. Lyon Linton, “ Weeder,” Major Griffiths, Violet Fane. AC a oo 
H. S. Escott,&c. Ready 19th inst. One Shilling.—1 York Street, Covent Gee 





ra a 
5 hs WORLD CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Tlustrated, 


Friday, December 19th. 





Westminster : 


On December 16th, royal 8vo, 1,530 pages, cloth gilt, price 42s, 


HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1880. B: JosEru Fostzr. With more than 
1,400 Engravings of Arms, and numerous other Illustrations. 

This work contains fuller accounts of the Families and Connections of the 
Nobility than are to be found in any other work of the kind. All the Coats of 
Arms have been revised and corrected by the records of the College of Avena 
the Lyon Office, and are artistically 


NiIcHOLs and Sous, 25 Parliament Street, 








INTER RESIDENCE _ for 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
NTER, M.D., &. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 


Resident Physician—W. B. HU 


to go abroad. 


HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


INVALIDS, 
pees, 





eo. 





HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


| Sy FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY Post. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE following are the Dates at which 

the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVER- 

SITY of LONDON for the year 1880 will commence:— 

3 7“ cee tees January 12, and Monday, 
une 21, 

Bachelor of Arts,—First B.A., Monday, July 19; 
Second B.A , Monday, October 25. 

Master of Arts.—Branch I., Monday, June7: Branch 
II., Monday, June 14; Branch III., Monday, June 21. 

Doctor of Literature.—First D.Lit., Monday, June 7 ; 
Second D.Lit., Tuesday, December 7. 

Sc riptural Examinations. —Tuesday, November 23. 
First B.Sc., Monday, July 19; 
Second B.Sc., Monday, October 18. 

Doctor of Science.— Within the first twenty-one days 
of June. 

Bachelor of Laws.—First LL.B., Second LL.B., 
Mondas, January 5. 

Doctor of Laws.—Thursday, January 15. 

Bachelor of Medicine.—Preliminary Scientific, Mon- 
day, July 19; First M.B., Monday, July 26; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 1. 

Bachelor of Surgery.—Tuesday, November 23. 

Master in Surgery.—Monday, November 22. 

Doctor of Medicine.—Monday, November 22. 

Subjects relating to Public Health.— Monday, 
December 13. 

Bachelor of Music.—First B Mus., Monday, Decem- 
ber 13; Second B.Mus., Monday, December 20. 
poostor ot Music.—First D.Mus. .» Monday, Decem. 

ri 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The 
Registrar of the ewany of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

December 9, 1879. 


a ANDREW'S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREW'S 
Under the direction of a 1 i 
Chairman—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
Heap MIsTRESss. 

Miss L, I. LUMSDEN, Cert. Student in Honours, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRBSSES. 

Miss KINNEAR, 

Miss DOVE, 

Miss CO. L. MAYNARD, 

Miss WOOD, 

Miss CASE, 

Miss TULLOCH, 

Mademoiselle MARIE LACHARRIERE, Bachelier- 

es-Lettres, de la Faculté de Lyon 

Friulein FRIEDA SCHMIDT, Certificated Student 

of the Royal Conservatorium of Leipzig, and of 
the New Academy of Berlin. 

Miss KIRK. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a t ata derate cost. The 
Head Mistress and Miss Dove receive Boarders. The 
School and Boarding-Houses are in a healthy position, 
open the South, with Gymnasium and Playground 
a 

Information regarding nominations, terms, c., 
to be obtained from the 

Hon. Sec.—Miss COOK, Mansefield, St. Andrew's. 

ROWNE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
STAMFORD 
Chairman of the Governors—The MARQUIS of 
EXETER. 








Cert. Students, Girton 
College, Cambridge. 








This School — a sound and liberal education 
on moderate term 

The health and comfort of the boarders are especially 
provided for. 

The next School Term begins on January 21st. 

For particulars, apply to the HE! AD MISTRESS. 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.— 
Chairman of Committee, —Rev. J. P&RCIVAL, 
President of Trinity College ; Principal, Miss M. SHAW 
LEFEVRE. Two Students’ rooms will be vacant in the 
Hall after Christmas. Application for admission 
should be made immediately to the Principal. 
Increased accommodation for students will, itis hoped, 
have been provided by October, 188). Candidates will 
be admitted according to priority of application. 





ALVERN COLLEGE. 
on” Next Term will begin on MONDAY, JANUARY 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


39 AMPTHILL SQUARE, N. Ww. 

Mrs. DINZEY BURTON can RECEIVE TWO 
or THREE BOYS, fora few weeks, whose friends may 
desire to find a cheerful home for them during the 
Christmas holidays.—Terms on application. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
YOUNG BOYS, ages SIX to TEN years.—A 
LADY is PREPARED to RECEIVE from SIX to 
EIGHT BOARDERS, as above.—For Terms and lte- 
eee, apply, Miss SMITH, 22 Hillmorton Road, 
ugby. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 

Preparations for the Universities, Fg 4 Civil 

Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
FOUNDED 1555.—A First-grade Classical] and 
Modern School. Two Entrance Scholarships in Jan- 
uary next.—Apply to Rev. Head Master, Grammar 
School, Bishopton Close, Ripon. N.B.—Parents are par- 
ticularly requested to make a persona! visit, if possible. 


+ 2 COLLEGE. 
Two Entrance Schol the 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary. 
Trent College, near Nottingham. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 

MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 

well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 

Address, for fall particulars, “* M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next Entrance Examination will be held 
in March. Forms of Entry and all particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. G. O. Robertson, 
$1 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. The Sir 
Francis Goldsmid Scholarship of £45 a year for three 
years will be awarded upon the results of this Exs.mi- 
nation. The Clothworkers’' Exhibition of eighty 
guineas a year for three years will be awarded in 
connection with the June Entrance Examination. 


Sie PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are specially prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Beco: 

After the Christmas Vacation the ‘management of 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, 
Mr. F. W.S. Price, and the Rev. W. H. Gwillim, all 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

In the meantime, for full information, apply to the 
present Head Master, the Rev. E E£. H. PRICE. 


OODLANDS, BINFIELD, 
BRACKNELL, Berks.— Mr. R. HARDMAN 
JONES, M.A., educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
assisted by other Masters, prepares a limited number 
of POPILS for the Public Schools aud Royal Navy. 
Long experience and the highest references. Very 
successful with backward pupils. Woodlands stands 
high, on gravel, in seven acres of land; is distant 
about two miles from Bracknell and Wokingham 
stations, S.W.R. Large playground is provided, with 
swing-bars, &c. Indoors workshop and play-room. 
Prospectus a Seer particulars may be obtained 
at above addres: 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GHOST 
ILLUSIONS; the Puzzled Artist, the 

Wa.ching his Armour, daily, by Mr. J. L. King. — 
Physioscope. Microscope, Kaleidoscope, Ohromatropes, 
&c.—Edison's Loud-S ing Telescope, demonstrated 
by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—The latest and most wonder. 
ful invention in Diving, Fleuss’s Apparatus, enabling 
the Diver to remain under water any length of time, 
without any assistance from or connection with the 
surface, demonstrated in the large tank by the In. 
ventor.—The Chemistry of Coal, an Experimenta) 
Lecture, and Flashing Signals, by Mr. J. L, King— 
Caves and Crevices, by Mr. T. O. Hepworth.—Ingira- 
mental Concert, by the talented Mdiles.and Master 
Paggi.—Grand Popular Vocal! Concert, under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Stedman, every Monday at 9.—Admission 
to the Institution, 1s. Open 10 to 1,2 ull 5, and 6 til nd 6 till 10. 


SURNITURE and TWO YEARS’ 
LEASE of HOUSE in Bayswater, FOR SALE. 
Together or separately. (Drawi ng-room, Ebony and 
Gold.) Property of Barrister. New four years ago, 
Half-price.—Address, “ X.."" 34 Colville Terrace, W. 


IX PER CENT. FIRST MORT. 

GAGE (Water Works) DEBENTURES — 

For full particulars, apply to U.. BR. DUKE, 7 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


JZ AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 














79 PALL MALL 
For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED ~~ 
lated Funds 066,214 





Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than ri 500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
sed Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree, 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


BAYs of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by y Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD a Old Broad Street, —_ EQ. 
Capita! 100,000 














| = ae fund 788, 000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. M. G. CUTHBERTSON, 


Genera! Manager. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
,  _ponmeneed 1837. 
Paid-up capital oercece 
Senne fund .. 000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
_1B Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Loudon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS _0C¢ OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF A OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord HINNALRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,00v. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and & 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks a ae a Stations, the Loca) 


64 CORNHILL,. "LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary- 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HE ASSAM RAILWAYS COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. : 
Incorporated —, a Companies’ Acts, 


d Concession from the Government 

Wun sabsidy en of nw nite 

£250,000, in 25,000 Shares o' each. 
Capita ee ARD OF Dmerwoes. 
j eral J. T. Boileau, x S. (Chairman), 
wai prook Square, London, W. 

William Moran, Esa. (of Messrs. William Moran and 
Co., Calcutta), St. Edmondsbury, Lucan, Co. Dublin, 
Ireland ; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, 


London. 
Major eral J. M. Graham, late Deputy Commis- 
Sg Lakhimpur, Assam, 10 Harley Gardens, 


J Gerry White, Esq., Surgeon-Major, Bengal (late of 
‘Dibrugarh, Upper Assam), Chambers, 2 Pall Mall 
Place, London. 

Evan Alexander Jack, Esq (of Messrs. Shaw, Finlay- 
gon, and Co.), 7 Haroldstone Road, South Kensing- 

ndon. 

and Sag Directors to be appointed by the Secretary 

of State for India (if he thinks fit) under the 
Concession. 
AGENTS IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA—Messrs, Shaw, 
Finlayson, and Co. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER meas M. Rendel, 


8q., C.E. 
ENGINEER TIN INDIA—Charles Ewing, Esq., C.E. 
Bankers—The Agra Bank, Limited, 35 Nicholas 
Lane, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
In London—Messrs. Freshfields and Williams, 5 Bank 
Buildings, E.C. 


InCalcutta—Messrs. Sanderson and Co, 
AvpiTors—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 41 
Coleman Street, London. 

Kers—Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son, 15 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 
SECRETARY—John A. Hume, , 
Orrices—London (Temporary Office), Cornhill 
Chambers, 64 Cornbill, E.C.; Calcutta—29 Strand. 


1. The Directors of the above-named Company are 
to receive applications for 23,500 Shares, of 
£10 each, on the following terms :— 

Payments on the shares now offered to be made as 
follows :— 

£1 on Application. 
£2 on Allotment. 

2. No farther call will be made before the month of 
February next, when a call not exceeding £2 per share 
will be made, and further calls, not exceeding £2 per 
share, may afterwards be made, as required, at inter- 
vals of not less than two months. 

8. The Main Line of the intended Railway will run 
almost ite entire length along Government roads 
already in existence, and nearly level, through an agri- 
cultural country, at present consisting chiefly of tea 

ons. lt is expected that the line from Dibrugarh 
tothe river terminus will be completed this season. 
The branch will connect the Main Line with the 
Makum coal-fields, besides rendering available for the 
construction and majntenance of the works the timber 
of the Government Forests, and bringing both coal 
and timber, as well as a supply of petroleum, within 
reach of the general Indian Market. The Railways 
will provide for passenger as well as goods traffic. 

4. The mineral extension opens communication 
with coal-fields,estimated by the Government of India 
to contain eighteen million tons. A considerable de. 
mand for coal in the district already exists, the car- 
riage of which will give employment to the whole 
Railway system. The Government forests rendered 
available by the extension contain timber suitable for 
— for which large tenders have already been 

by the State Railways. 

5. The Government give the necessary portions of 
the roads bject to reserv , and all land re. 
quired, free of cost. The Government also give for 
five years (under restrictions im for the pre- 
servation of the forests) timber for construction and 
maintenance of the line and for fuel, free of royalty. 

6. By way of subsidy, subject to the maintenance of 
the line and performance of the conditions of the Con- 
cession by the Company, the Secretary of State agrees 
that when the Main Line and branches to Nagagoolie 
and Hopewell have been completed, with their respec- 





of the value (to be determined in cases of difference 
by arbitration) of their property as a dividend-paying 
investment ; a always that 12 months’ notice 
at the least of the intention to exercise this option of 
purchase shall be given to the Company. 

9. The estimated cost of the Railway, including the 
Mineral Branch, with rolling stock in accordance with 
tl hedule to the t with the Seeretary of 
State for India in Council, and providing for ballast- 
ing, buildings, and other charges, is £213,841 16s 11d. 

e estimated returns when the line is completed 
are as follows:— 
Tea, factory supplies, and other 

choice freight... ... s+. Rs. 184,125 0 per an. 

Coal, 50,000 tons... ove coe 150,000 0 ,, 





Timber traffic .., ooo ove 273,437 0 ,, 
Passenger ic ove ae 56875 0 , 
Forwarding Agency Revenue 20.000 0 ,, 





Gross Revenue... Rs. 684,437 0 ,, 

Less working expenses—say, 50 
per cent. (but actual esti- 
mates are under 40 per cent.) 


Estimated Net Revenue avail- 

able for dividend... -- Rs.342,218 8 ,, 

Or, at 1s 8d exchange per rupee, £28,518 4s 2d, 
equal to 11-4 per cent. on the capital of £250,000. 

10. Messrs. Shaw, Finlayson, and Vo. have already, 
in anticipation of the adoption of the Concession by 
the Company, engaged a large body of labourers (the 
contracts with whom it is impossible to specify by 
dates or names of parties), and have actually 
commenced and made some progress with the 
works of the Main Line, in order not to lose tho 
present season. An Indenture of agreement, dated 
the 29th day of November, 1879, has been made 
between Charles William Wallace, on behalf of the 
Company, and Messrs. Shaw, Finlayson, and Uo., 
whereby the Company agree to take over the works as 
they stand, and to repay to Messrs. Shaw, Finlayson, 
and Co. their costs, charges, and expenses incurred in 
and about the same, of which an account will be 
taken. Under this Indenture Messrs. Shaw, Finlay- 
son, and Co, will act as Agents in construction for a 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent. on the actual 
amount of outlay, but such commission isin no case 
to exceed 5 per cent. on a maximum outlay of 
220,000. The whole commission will be paid to them 
in fully paid-up Shares of the Company. 

11. Co of the Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Company, to which are annexed copies 
of the Concession from the Government of India, and 
of the Agreement between the Company and Messrs. 
Shaw, Finlayson, and Co., may be seen at the London 
Offices of the Company. Plans of the projected Rail- 
way can also be seen at the Offices. 

12, If no allotment be made, the deposit will be re- 
turned forthwith, without deduction. Should the Shares 
allotted to any applicant be less than the number 2. 

ied for, the surplus on application will 
credited in reduction of the amount payable on allot- 
ment. 

13, Full prospectuses, upon which only applications 
for Shares can be je, and Forms of Application 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Company in Lon- 
don, and of their Brokers, Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson 
and Son, 15 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, Londun, 


‘London, E.C., December 4, 1879. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(omnes at several inland towns), Hong Kong 
adras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at seve 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 
Office hours, 10 to3; Saturdays,10to2. . 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


342,218 8 








tive equipment, to the satisfaction of the S tary of 
State, and have been open throughout their respective 
lengths for public traffic, the Secretary of State shall, 
at the expiration of twelve months from the date of 
opening, and at the expiration of each succeeding 
period of twelve months, until the end of five years 
from the date of opening, give to the Company an 
annual subsidy, to be reckoned from the time when 
the said Main Line and two branches shall be opened, 
of such amount (but not exceeding in any one year 
the sum of 80,000 rs.) as, together with the net earn- 
ings of the Company on the Main Line and two 
branches shall yield 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital 
of the Company, independent or exclusive of the cost 
of the Makum branch. On similar terms, on the 
completion and opening throughout of the Makum 
branch, with its equipment, as well as the Main Line 
and before-mentioned two branches, the Secretary of 
agrees to grant an annual subsidy of such 
Smount (but not exceeding in any one year the sum 
. 20,000), as together with the whole net earnin, 
ofthe Company on the Makum branch, shall yield 5 
T cent. on the cost of making the Makum branch. 
in any year the net earnings aforesatd give a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. no subsidy will of course be pay- 
able; and the subsidy is liable to be reduced or 
brought to an end by default on the part of the 
mpany, 
7. If, after the expiration of five years from the 
of opening the Main Line, the net ‘profits of the 
Company exceed 12 per cent. of their Paid-up Capital, 
the Secretary of State may require a reduction in the 
tariff and rates, provided that such reduction shall 
= to @ diminution of net profits below 12 per 
8. The Secretary of State has the option of pur- 
chasing the Railway and its rolling-stock and einer 
equipments and property of the Company at the ex- 
piration of the first tive years from the date of open- 
ing the Main Line, and at subsequent intervals of five 


NIVES, FORKS, and SPOONS. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years, 


| Fiddle | 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. lor Old Bead or, King’s 
| Silver. Thread jor Shell 


Table Forks ................. per doz,| £110 £2 1) £2 5 





Table Spoons...... do. | 1 10) 21) 25 
Dessert Forks ... do. | 1 219 101 
Dessert Spoons... do. 1219 1 





Tea Spoons......... a <= do. \ 
A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen, Dessert, 17s. Tea 














Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. | Table |Dessert}C’rv’rs 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. Knives) Knives/pr pair 
s. djs. djs. 4. 
34-inch Ivory Handles ...perdoz. 12 6| 9 6| 6 0 
3% do. Serer censr do. 16 6|12 0/| 6 6 
3% do. do. to balance ...do. 18 6/13 6) 6 6 
4 do. do. We cette do., 21 0)16 6| 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. _....«»-o.|32 0/21 0) 9 O 
4 do. do, extra large ...do. 36 0/26 0/10 6 
4 do. do. African......... do. 40 0/32 0/13 6 
4 do. do. silver ferrules do.| 40 0/32 0/15 0 
4 do. do. silvered bI'des do. | 48 0|35 0| — 
Electro-silvered Handles......... do.| 23 


23 0119 0! 7 6 
CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION 
Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 





Sears, by paying the Company 20 per cent. in excess 


post free. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Brioex Starer, Lonpvon, E.0. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 


All the profits to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information , to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


|: med & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








Qovrs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
PotTtzD MEATS; also, 
ySsENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











[URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GQ FROLALITERS for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SEVEN Ls MEDALS AWARDED. 











GS 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


Gla YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELIOIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daiutest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fisb,soup, &c., it is incom 
. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

e Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
— 6d, 18, 28, and 5e tins. 

pared by GOODALL, BACUKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Chea; and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
ion, Loss of Appa , General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
ores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RIOE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the iustructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers liy,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 

















1OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, ing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 

housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO. 

White Horse Street, Leeds. 


REEDOM from COUGH in TEN 
MINUTES by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid 
cure. Read—More cures of Throat Irritation and 
Chest Diseases (this week). Mr. Swain, M.P.S., 249 
Mill Street, Liverpool, writes :—“ Dec. 1st, 1879.—I can 
highly recommend the Wafers for all Throat Irrita- 
tion and Chest Diseases. They are a perfect boon to 
ublic speakers and singers.” They taste pleasantly. 
Bold at 8 144 and 2s 9d per box. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small- Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 














vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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Inthe press. PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
THE ENGLISH FRAGMENTS ° 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by SARAH NORRIS. 


Edinburgh: R.GRANT and SON, 107 Princes Street, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s (post free). 
IFE BEHIND HER SCREENS ; 
or, Lifted Veils. 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, 
London Wall. 


*,* The JANUARY PART commences a NEW 
VOLUME, Tell your Bookseller to Ret it for you. 
Price SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
OLDEN HOURS; an Illustrated 
Magazine for Any Time and All Times. The 
January Part will contain the Opening Chapters of 
WAS SHE MISTAKEN ? 
A new Serial Tale by Mrs. H. B. PAvLt, Author of 
“ Trevor Court,” &c. Illustrated by Collins. And the 
commencement of 
SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY, 
From the French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 
Worps InN SEASON. Part I. By Rev. Gordon 
Calthrop. 
SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., F.B.G.S. A Biography. 
OLD BriTIsH PASTIMES. By Lieutenant C. R. Low. 
DANI&gL: A Model for the Young. By A. L. Howlett. 
THe RIVAL ARTIsTs, By E, Williams. 
To tHe New YEAR. A Poem. 
London: WILLIAM POOLE, 124 Paternoster Row; 
and from all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.— Nothing 
is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT" 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
special quality, 50s por dozen. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in England. espn aaalied 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
7 7? — 
FRY’S|+yry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Coca. 
COCOA * A mostidelicious and valuable article.” 
—_..._ 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
79 exams 
FRY’S!ayry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 




















CUTLERY. 
OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 

tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 

Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 

Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 

Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Disorders 

of the kidneys, known by the deeply-seated 

pain in the back and scanty secretion of water, can be 
arrested in their distressing and rapid course by these 
regulating Pills. Their highly tonic and strengthening 
properties prevent the impoverishment of the blood 
and the derangement of circulation, characteristic of 
kidney disease, and often ending in partial or general 
dropsy. Experience has proved the almost unvaried 
success obtained when Holloway's Pills are taken in 
the earlier stages, and the ease they afford when the 
complaint is more advanced. They relax the hot and 
parched skin, overcome the attendant costiveness, 
induce @ copious secretion by the kidneys, and are the 








Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 
My DEAR Siz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTcHin, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 





A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... ane sa -- £89 0 0 
B size, re 70,000 sie st om ee 
C size, ~ 30,000 eae en ats ide om « wee 
D size, ea 15,000 o “ “ wo OBE 


Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr, Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 





Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WILLS’? 
“WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO:” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food,s 
sad man's Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—LINGSLEY's Westward Hor 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. no other is substituted for it. 


ALL SUFFER FROM COLDS 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where @ Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


Fr E£ R ne om =. 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (Rk ded by all Physici 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 


General Dépdt in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingtow 








HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 

















harbingers of disease departing, and health returning, J 


Street, Strand. 
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—_— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


Small 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
LEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 
1843-78. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLAp- 
sTone, M.P. , 
Vol. I. The Throne and the Prince Consort, 
‘ The Cabinet and the Constitution. 


Vol. Il. Personal and Literary. 
Vol. III. Historical and Speculative. 
Vol. IV. Foreign. 

Vols. V. and VI. Ecclesiastical. 


Vol. VII. Miscellaneous. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD.- 

STONE.—Subecriber’s Names for the Engraving, 
by Mr. Barlow, A.R.A., from Mr. Millais’s celebrated 
Portrait, now received by the Publishers, Messrs. 
Taomas AGNEW and Sons, 39 Old Bond Street. 


In cloth, price 3s 6d. 
| I INE MOA, the MAORI MAIDEN. 
By JOSEPH EARLE OLLIVANT. 
‘A. R. Mowbray and Co., Oxford and London. 


———a 6 A ws el 

HE PARTING, GIFT, and_ other 

Poems. Dedicated to Captain J. BRENTON 

GAREY. By HARRIETTE PAIN MORGAN, Grand- 
daughter of the late John Beecroft, Governcr and 
Consul of Fernando Po. Feap 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 4s. 

London : WILLIAM POOLE, 124 Paternoster Row. 


Just publisbed, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By Mary ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KgnT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG, 12 South Castle Street. 














Just published, with Portrait of Author, crown 8yo, 
price 78 6d. 
ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECI- 
SIONS, and CARD-TABLE TALK. By Cavgn- 
DISH. Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
THos. De La Rug and Co , London. 





By the same Author. 


X7HIST (Laws and Principles). 12th 
Edition. Price 5s. ECARTE, price 2s 64d. 
PIQUET, price 3s 6d. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, 
price Is 64. LAWN TENNIS and BADMINTON, 
price 1s. Of al) Booksellers. 
TxHOs. De LA Rug and Co., London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

OSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE 

with the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his 

JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By GEORGE 
Birncseck Hity. D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 
THos Ds La Rug and Co., London. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s, with Map, and Illustrations 


on . 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
@ Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist. 
By V. Batt, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers. 
THOS. Ds La Rug and Oo., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 6d. 

N ART STUDENT in MUNICH. 

By ANNA Mary Howtt-Watrts. New Edition, 

revised by the Authoress, with several new chapters. 
Of all Booksellers. 

Txos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s. 
TRANGE STORIES from a 
CHINESE STUDIO. Translated and Anno- 
tated by Hansert A. GiLes, of H.M.’s Consular Ser- 
‘vice. Of all Booksellers 
TxHos. De La Rug and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
RNESTINE. A Novel. By the 


lated from the German by the Rev. S. Barin6é-GOULD. 
Of all Booksellers. 

THos. Dg La Rug and Co., London. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 

SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 

and ART. By Mrs INCHBALD. With a Por- 

trait, and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL 
Scott. Of all Booksellers. 

THOs. De La Rue and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 

RED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED 

DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1880, in 

— variety, may now be had of all Bookeellers and 

tationers. Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPED SERIES,” in 

neat cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publishers 
THos. De La Rug and Co., London. 


D® LA RUE and CO.’S “ HALF- 
CROWN " DIARY for 1880, containing a large 
amount of useful information, and ample sg; for 
Memoranda. Size, post 8vo, half-bound cloth. Suit- 
able for the eounting-house or study. Of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers. 

THOS. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


VERY DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
d takable power."—Pall Mull Gazette.——“ The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; 
Boards, Is 6d. 

REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


























Ninth Edition, post free, One —- 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rosert G. WatTrs, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
LSA. &., 5 Bul de Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 





London: ©. MITOHELL and Red Lion Oo 
Fleet Street, — -_ 








Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 8s 6d. 


On the INFLUENCE of COLLOIDS UPON CRYSTALLINE 


FORM and COHESION. With Observations on the Structure and Mode of Forma- 
tion of Urinary and other Calculi. By Wittiam Miter Orp, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 





THE 


THE GROSVENOR-GALLERY 
GROSVEN OR EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND 
ORIGINAL STUDIES BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


GALLERY. WILL OPEN JANUARY Ist, 1880. 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


BROOK’S gewinqg COTTONS. 











LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. | Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD S0FT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING| °Sui,"RirSnea Pie Wesel” | BYBROTDERY COTTON. 


Paris, 1855. 
COTTON. ° Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. | 
Of all Drapers Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. Of all Drapers 


Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 


Throughout the World. | **"* Excsiince °°" © Throughout the World. 














Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S 








| . | 
’ LANCET.—* Carefully prepared and highly y 
NEAVE’S BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL—*Well NEAVE’S 


stented for children, aged people, and in- | 
valids.”” 





| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for, 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- | 
FO R scientiously recommended.” | FO R 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. 


| | 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


“or ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


In preference to any other, as being 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 


MR. JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE,;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
s the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


I 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Ie a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH(@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE™" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MaNnuFrAcTuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 1)d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. 
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This Day is Published. 


TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


NEW SERIES. 

COMPLETE IN 12 VOLUMES. 
FORMING AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK 
FOR THE SEASON. 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 30s. 

“* A perfeet treasury of most entertaining reading.” 


This Day is Published. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND OHETWYND, 


Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” “‘ Janie,” 
“ Mdlle, d'Estanville,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This Day is Published. 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of ‘‘ Mine is Thine,” “ Fair to See,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With Twelve Ilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Through the Storm. By Charles 


QUENTIN. 


‘There is more than the average of exciting in- 
cident in this decidedly interesting tale."—Athenzum. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE’S,” &c. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. BY the 
SDITION. 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” SECOND 
*** Young Mrs. Jardine’ is a pretty story, written in 
pure English."—Times. 


Sir John. By the Author of 


“* ANNE DYsaBT,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a 6d. 


THE LAY OF THE BELL, 
AND OTHER BALLADS. 
By SCHILLER. 
Translated into English Metre by ANDREW WOOD, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh; Author of Translations of 
“ Satires of Horace,” “ Epistles of Horace,” Schiller's 
**Don Carlos,” Lessing's “ Nathan the Wise,” &c. 








WILLIAM P. NIMMO and CO., Edinburgh. 


Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, 401 pp., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED 
ij of TORQUATO TASSO. Translated in the 
Metre of the Original, by the Rev. CHARLES LESING- 
HAM SMITH, M.A., late Rector of Little Canfield, Essex, 
and formerly Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

London: SAML. Harris and Co., 5 Bishopsgate 
Street Without. 








By post, free. 
ICKERS and SONS’ COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 
of the chief 
ILLUSTRATED and OTHER NEW BOOKS 
published during the year. 
Also the New Juvenile Publications, and Remainder 
of last Season’s Books, offered at a great reduction 
from the Published Prices, 





By post, free. 
ICKERS and SONS’ CATALOGUE 


of 
ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS, 

In Classical and General Literature. 
Also a selection from the best French and German 
Authors; suitable for School and College Prizes, 
All in calf or morocco bindings. 

With Index so arranged as to show the best Works 
available for the principal subjects of study. 


By post, free. 
ZICKERS and BONS’ CATALOGUE 


o 
MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Comprising History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, &c. 
Warranted perfect, and in g condition, and offered 
at ve 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 
TRATED, 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED BY 


DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of her Majesty's Chaplains. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1880. 


(Beginning with the January Part, ready on the 18th 
inst.) 


Mr. HARDY'S NEW STORY. 
The Trumpet Major. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 
With Illustrations by John Collier. 


Beginning in January, and continued through- 
out the year. 


Reminiscences of Men I have Known. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


The Road to the Pole. A Voyage 


past Nova Zemblaina40-ton Yacht. 
By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


With God in the World. A Series 
of Papers. 


By A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. 


Health at Home. A Series of Papers. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.RB.S., &. 


The Permanent Spiritual Teaching of 
the Old Testament. 
By Professor W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 


Miss INGELOW’'S NEW STORY. 
Sarah de Berenger. 
By JEAN INGELOW, 


Author of “ Off the Skelligs,” “ Poems,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


Beginning in January, and continued through. 
out the year. 


Studies of Old Testament Heroes. 
By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


Cheap Food, and How to Get it. 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. 


Short Stories. 


By Lady VERNEY, Lieut.-Col. LOCKHART. 
Mrs. COMYNS CARR, | ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Social Essays, Lectures, &c. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
SARAH TYTLER, 

The Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Professor NICHOL, 
Principal SHAIRP, 
H.R. HAWEIS, 





Biographical Papers. 


By Dean STANLEY, ALEX. H.JAPP LL.D, 
MARCUS DODS, D.D» | J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
W. FRASER RAE, Profersor ROBERTSON. 


Natural History, &c. 


By Professor J. G.| W. JOLLY, H.M.’s In- 
McKENDRICK, spector of Schools, 
Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


Studies in Black and White. 

Drawings by MONTBARD, RISCHGITZ, MAC- 
QUOID, HENNESSY, JENNINGS, MONTAGU 
TARRANT, RENOUARD, &c. 





ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 





ry low prices. 
1 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 


LT 
The BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 7, 
Ready this day, 732 pp., with upwards ot Oy Lo 
trations, price 8s 6d (postage 74), cloth, 
HE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A 
lete Encyclopzedia of Sports and Pastimes, 
New, Seed, and Enlarged Editi i additions 
ae 5g r a 
“Mr wood’s ‘ Boy’s Own Book’ i . 
original work, but in a new and much coleealt tore? 
To name it is to praise it.’—Saturday Review, 
Crosby LOCKWOOD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
London, E.O. 


Abridged from the “ Boy’s Own Book,” 


HE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK of 
SPORTS, PASTIMES, and AMUSEMENTs, 
Tlastrated with Hundreds of Engravings. An 
New Edition, elegantly bound, price 3s 6d, 
“* Full of information interesting to boys. — 
diet that it will defy ll competition. "Literary Wea, 
kOSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Court. 
London, E.O. . 





| 
CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT fora CHILD. 

—With more than 200 Pictures. New Edition, 

cloth, 3s 6d (postage, 5d). 

\ ERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK, 
1 Edited by Madame De CHATELAIN. Contain. 
ing 40 of the old favourites, such as the Three Bears, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, Tom 
Thumb, Little Red Riding Hood, &c. 

“A charming collection of favourite stories... 
—-., 4Co..78 

CrossBy LocKWoop and Co., tationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C. . 

; +A 
“HE CELEBRATED WORK of the 

INDEFATIGABLE Mr. TIMBS.”—Saturday 

Review, November 29th, 1879. 








Complete in Six double vols., comprising upwardsof 
3,000 pages, with Illustrations, either cloth eleguat, 
or half-bound, gilt backs, price 30s. 

TPHINGS NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN. By JoHN Tims, F.'S.A. A 

tory of Ancient and Modern Domestic Manners, Laws, 

and Customs, Old English Pastimes, Ceremonies, &e,, 

Holidays connected with the Church Calendar, Saints’ 

and other Days, Popular Errors, Notable Events and 

Anniversary Days, Curiosities of History and Science, 

Seasonable Phenomena, Superstitions, Predictions 

Mysteries of Life and Death, &c. 

his collection of the far-famed “ Eneye! 

Varieties” of the late learned antiquarian, John 

Timbs, F.S.A., forms an inexhaustible mine of read- 

ing, useful, entertaining, instructive, and marvellous, 

for long winter evenings and summer days. “ Anyone 
who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's encyclopedic 
varieties should ever after be a good tea-table talker, 
an excellent companion for children, a well-read per. 
son, and a proficient lecturer.”"—Athenwum. “ As full 
of information as a pomegranate is full of seed." 

Punch. 

N.B.—The above series is also sold in separate vol- 
umes—i.e., 12 single volumes, 2s 6d each; or six 
double volumes, 5s each. Particulars post free on 
application. 

Crosby LOcKW0OD and Oo., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 


SUITABLE as a PRESENT. 


YOUNG MAN’S SAFEGUARD in 
the PERILS of the AGE. By the Rev. W. 
GussT, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 
SOME NOTICES OF THE PRBSS. 

‘*Mr. Guest deserves hearty thanks for his earnest 
and judicious cautions to young men, cautions only too 
necessary. His advice is manly and sound; it is 
based on religious principles; and last, but not least, 
itis given in a way to make a lasting impression even 
on the thoughtless."—Guardian. 

“ The first chapter on the moral dangera of the age 
is nobly conceived and powerfully executed. 
chapter on ‘the sceptical doubts of the age’ is re 
markable for its condensation, eloquence, and force. 
The closing chapter on the young man’s place in the 
age, is charged with sound, healthy, godly counsels."=— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

* An admirable volume to be placed in the hands of 
any young man entering upon life."—City Press. 

“* A book of invaluable counsel, and as brave and 
masculine in its tone as it is tender and yearning inits 
sympathy.’—Methodist Recorder. 

ODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


, 








Edited by Rev. S. COX.—Monthly, 1s, post free. 
H E EXPOSITOS. 


TEN VOLUMES are now published, price 7s 6d 
each, constituting a unique Library of Explanato’ 
Papers on the more difficult Themes, Pz > 
Books of Scripture, by Eminent Biblical Scholars. 
Vol. X., published this day, contains the Contributions 
of permanent value, by the Very Rev. J. J. 8 
Perowne, D.D.; Canon Farrar, F.R.S.; Dr. Bruce; 
Dr. Fairbairn; Professor Massie; Dr. Jas. Morison; 
Dr. Matheson; Dr. Reynolds; Rev. R. B. Bartlett, 
M.A.; J. A. Beet; G.G. Findlay, B.A. ; J. 8, Purten, 
M.A. ; andthe Editor. 

“«* The Expositor’ has a special value to the reading 
public, in that it is unique, being absolutely the only 
periodical we have whose pages are devoted wholly to 
the elucidation of questions relating to the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. '"—Zce! i 
London: Hopper and Srovextoy, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 














OLBORN NEW TOWN HALL— 

See the BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d) for 
Views, Internal and External, and Plans—also View 
of New Bank, Sunderland—Architectural Topics 
Theatre War, Lyons—Edinburgh News—Doings in 
Paris — Water-Colour Exhibitions — Archi 
Domesday Book—St. Mark’s—Dalkeith and its Sur- 
roundings—Notes on Ironwork—Wood Carving, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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ILLUSTRATED SIXPENNY MAGAZINES FOR 1880. 


JANUARY PARTS WILL BE READY ON DECEMBER 18rn. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. |THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 








A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. A ea wa ts ey 
The filivaing ave emnng Che eiifete fir Ge Bee eure HORA PETRINA.. By the Drax of Custer, 


A AMAN’S TROUBLES. By Jures Verne. ANECDOTES of PREACHERS and SERMONS. By Rev. E. P. Hoon. 
NINE-TENTHS of the LAW. By the Rev. T. 8. Mitttneron, M.A., | The ay nl sag the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 


Author of * ‘Lombardy Court,” &c. Canon Ra 
NEA. By Awna Brae, Author of “The Pennant Family.”’ aes PICTURE “BIBLES. By 8. W. Kersnaw, M.A., Librarian of 
FAMOUS PHYSICIANS. By Dr. J. Rispon Benwert, President of h Palace. 
Royal College of Physic‘ans. FARMER TRUEFITT’S BARLEY. By Mrs. Prosser. 


the 
scOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. | ANNA CAVAYE. By Saran Dovpney. 
The ANTS: a jai People, but Exceeding Wise. By the Rev. | ILLUSTRATED LETTERS from PALESTINE to MY CHILDREN. 


W. F. WHitTe, M By Henry H. Harper, 
CURIOSITIES of COMMERCE and TRADE. OLD Mrs. BARRON. By the Author of “Christie Redfern’s 
TURCOMAN and PERSIAN BORDERLANDS. By the Rev. James Troubles.” 
BasseTT, of Teheran. MISS TEMPLE’S WARDS. By Acnes GipeRrne. 
GIPSIES in GREAT BRITAIN. By Georce Smita, of Coalville ; | INCIDENTS 4 be JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By the Rev. 
V. 8. Monwoop, and others. W. Urwicx, M 
BIRTHS, epee = See. By the Rev. T. Tu1sEtton | COUSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENCE. By Miss E. J. Waarety. 
Dyer, Author o ngiish Fo re, 36 The DAILY ROUND, the COMMON TASK. Sermons by the Rev. 
BIBLE LESSONS for EVERY-DAY LIFE. By the Rev. Harry ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Rev. W. BOYD CaRPENTRR, M.A., J. B. 
Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George's-in-the-East. Macovrr, D.D., and others. 
NOTES of TRAVEL. By Isasetna Birp, and others. And a Variety of Sabbath Reading ing for t the family. 
Coloured Illustrations by Birket ——, Taal Harper, and other Eminent 


With the usual Variety of Miscellaneous Papers. 





THE VOLUME for 1879 contains 828 pages of interesting reading, with THE VOLUME for 1879 forms a very mitable BOOK FOR PRE- 
a Goloured Frontispiece, and numerous superior Wood Engravings by eminent | SENTATION. It contains a great variety of interesting and instructive Sabbath 
Artists. It forms a handsome Book fora CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S PRESENT, and | reading for all members of the family, with ten Coloured Engravings and numer- 
is an appropriate and instructive volume for a SCHOOL or COLLEGE PRIZE. Price, | ous Superior Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Price 7s, in cloth ; 8s 6d, 
7s, in cloth boards; 8s 6d, extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s 64, nalf-bound in calf. | extra boards, gilt edges ; 103 6d, half-bound in calf. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Weekly Numbers, 1d; Monthly Parts, 6d. The First Number on New Year’s Day. The First Part on January 26th. 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE “BOY'S OWN PAP 


The want of a pure and elevating Magazine for Girls has long been felt, and in response to many suggestions on the part of those interested in ‘the welfare of the 
of this country, the Publishers of the s Own Paper have decided on issuing a companion Magazine, te be called the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
his new Magazine will, as far as it is possible, cm its readers a Counsellor, Playmate, Guardian, Instructor, Companion, and Friend, It will help to train them 
in moral and domestic virtues, and prepare them for the responsibilities of womanhood and for a heavenly home. 
*,* Orders for the GIRL’S OWN PAPER (first Weekly No., with Presentation Plate, 1d, ready January 1st; first Monthly Part, 
with Presen tation Plate and Coloured Frontispiece, ready January 26th) are now received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. Copies of 
this Prospectus will be forwarded post free. 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

















—== 


STANDARD WORKS FOR ee pape ans PRIZES. 


PUBLISHED BY THE EPIC OF HADES. 


Second Illustrated Edition, with 17 Designs in Photo-mezzotint — @. RB. Chapman. 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. | «osttrne'mont Soerated piteaay lover ox pouty or ts pen! eld dase.” 
—Stotema go, the EIGHTH PLAIN EDITION of the above, price 7s 6d. 

And the NEW EDITION (the FIFTH) of 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 7s 6d. 


Inductive. By JoHN STUART MILL. Tenth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 





Also, SECOND EDITION, price 5s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. GWEN: A Drama in Monologue. 


By JoHN STUART MILL. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; or in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. ‘‘Nothing can be more artistically appro eo or daintily m than the 
following.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ——" Pure and lofty song." —Spectator. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


PHILOSOPHY. By JOHN STUART MILL. 8vo, 16s. 
- oo —_— Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 








ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the’ CENA DOMINI: — 
HUMAN MIND. By JAMEs Mint. With Notes, Illustrative and Critical. 2 | An Essay on the Lord’s Supper, its Primitive Institution, 
Vols, 8¥0, 288, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 


By the Rev. JOHN MACNAUGHT. 
The H ISTO RY of PHILOSOPHY, from | “ His (Mr. Macnaught's) object is to ‘ furnish the intelligent reader with a a. 
tulated 


Thales to Comte. By GrorGe HENRY Lewes. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, | tural, unsuperstitious, and pious manual;’ and he may fairly be congra 
32s. | upon having attained success.”—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 
“Mr. Macnavght has done an important service for his own section of the 


Church and for Christian theology generally, by his full and exhaustive examina- 
CHI PS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. | ton of the true Scriptural idea of the Lord's Supper, and of its ecclesiastical 
Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- | ©°Truptions.”—British Quarterly Review. 
8s. 








toms. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 18s. OC. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans-|MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS AT THE GLASGOW 
lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with Preface by RB. UNIVERSITY. 


MARTINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. 





Just ready, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND |the INAUGURAL ADDRESS to the 





One OE pee nd SCOTLAND. By Henny THOMAS BUCKLE. | — sTUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. GLADSTONS, Lord Rector of the University, December 5th, 1879. 
y ° JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with : - 
English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. OC. SANDARS, M.A. 8y0, PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


L_oete. DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL DIC-| MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Bdition, 10s 6d 
a an » Fow on, ° 
. Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ne of GEOGRAPHY, a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 64. 
emapentionenitaets The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Rdition, 16s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third 16s. 
London: LONGMANS and 0. Macha nena uaa 
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JOHN F. SHAW AND CO.’S LIST. 
48 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MISS HOLT’S STORIES.—Price 5s each. 
LA SYBIL’S CHOICE: a Tale of the 


Crusades. 
ISOULT BARRY: a Tale of Tudor Times. 
ASHCLIFFE HALL: a Tale of the Last 


Century. 
SISTER ROSE; or, the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew. 
STORIES by L. T. MEADE. 
HE CHILDREN’S KINGDOM; or, the 
Story of a Great Endeavour. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
WATER GIPSIES: or, Tag, Rag, and Bob- 


tail. 3s 6d. 

DOT and HER TREASURES. Small 8vo, 

2s 6d. 

BRENDA’S ILLUSTRATED STORIES, 3s 6d each. 

| Fey COUSINS; or, George’s Visit to 
Lott 


y: 

VICTORIA BESS: or, The Ups and Downs 
of a Doll's Life. 

LOTTY’S VISIT to GRANDMAMA. New 


Edition, 
FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER. New 

Edition. 

STORIES for BOYS and GIRLS. 
RAIRIE DAYS; or, Our Home in the Far 
West. By M. B. Steieur. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BRAVEGEORDIE. By Grace STEBBING. 3s 6d. 
The LOST JEWEL. By A. L.O.E. 3s 6d. 


CHARMING PRESENT for the LITTLE ONES. 
I ITTLE FOLKS in FEATHERS and 

4 FUR, and OTHERS in NEITHER. By Otive 
TuornE MILLER. In Two Series, handsomely bound 
in cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 5s each; or 
complete in 1 vol,, 9s. 

“Enough to make human little folks ardent 
naturalists for the rest of their days.’—Christian. 


STORIES by C. 8.—Price 3s 6d each, crown 8vo, cloth. 
hie ARUNDEL: a Story of Home 
Lif 


e. 
The GARBLED FARM; or, Young Workers 
for the King. New Edition. 
“ A charming story.’’—Zvangelical Magazine. 
STORIES by EMILY BRODIE. 
HE HAMILTONS; or, Dora’s Choice. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s 6d, cloth. 
JEAN LINDSAY, the VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 


** A book so pleasant and so wholesome.’’—Christian. 


STORIES of OLDEN DAYS, by L. E. GUERNSEY. 
ADY ROSAMOND’S BOOK: or, Dawn- 
ings of Light. Crown 8vo, 5s,'cloth. 

LADY BETTY’S GOVERNESS; or, the 
Stanton Corbet Chronicles, Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
WINIFRED: an English Maiden of the 17th 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, (Mercury. 

* Atruly delightful story, drawn to the life.’’—Leeds 

POPULAR TALES by L. T. MEADE. 
REAT ST. BENEDICT. New Edition, 


6s. 
A KNIGHT of TO-DAY. New Edition. 6s, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 
BEL MARJORY. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 
“ Most interesting; we give it our hearty commen- 
dation.” — English Independent. 
STORIES of CITY LIFE by L. T. MEADE. 
a=, and I: a Story of City Bye-ways. 
New Edition. 3s 6d, Illustrated. 
YOUR BROTHER and MINE. Small 8vo, 
28 6d. Illustrated. 
WHITE LILIES, and other Tales. Small 
8vo, 1s 6d. 
“Stories of a singularly touching and beautiful 
character.”— Rock. 


ILLUSTRATED STORIES for the LITTLE ONES. 

UDY; or, Only a Little Girl. By Y. 

OsBORN. With Illustrations by T. Pym. Square 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

PICKLES, a FUNNY LITTLE COUPLE. 
By Y. OSBORN. 3s 6d. 

TWO LITTLE TURKS. By Y. Osporn. 2s 6d. 

“Perfect in its way for very little people.”— 

Boangelical Magazine. 
ISMAY THORN’'S BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

r= FIVE; or, Pussie’s Frolics in Farm 

and Field. With Illustrations by T. Pym, 

Square cloth, 2s 6d. 

PINAFORE DAYS. The Adventures of 
Fred and Dolly by Wood and Wave. New Edition, 
Illustrated, 2s 6d, cloth, 

“ Should be sold by thousands."—Christian World. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth. 
LICE BRIDGE of NORWICH: a Tale 
of the Time of Charles I. By Rev. ANDREW 
Reep, B.A. 
**The author has produced a work well adapted to 
give a clearer perception of an age that has — 
le cir- 






































away. We hope the volume will obtain a wi 
culation.” —English Independent, 1ie pea 
PRESENTS for LITTLE PEOPLE. 
OUGH the TERRIER; his Life and 
Adventures. By EmILy BRopis. Illustrated by 
T. Pym, Square cloth, 2s 6d. 
WORTH a 3d BIT. By Yvonne. New 
Edition, 2s 6d, cloth, 
“Wehave not for a long time read anything so 
bright and sparkling.”—Guardian. 


London: JOHN F. SHAW and CO., 





A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 





THE EDITION DE LUXE OF 


The WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. Twenty- 
four Volumes, imperial 8vo, containing 248 Steel Engravings, 1,473 Wood Engravings, 
and 88 Coloured Illustrations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real 
China Paper, and mounted, 

Only 1,000 Copies printed, each set numbered. The work can be obtained by Sub. 
scription through Booksellers. Particulars regarding the Terms of Subscription, &¢, 
through any Bookseller. ; 





THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS, 
Just published, small 4to, 16s. 


BALLADS. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACKERAY. With a Portrait of the Author, and Fifty-six Illustrations by the Author, 
Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. 
G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


Printed on toned paper by Clay, Sons, and Taylor; and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, by Burn. 





GIFT-BOOK FOR LOVERS OF RURAL LIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. With 41 Illustrations, specially drawn for 
the Work by Charles Whymper. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DAIREEN. By F. Frankfort Moore, Author 


of “Sojourners Together.’’ 2 vols. 


A WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major Arthur 


Grirritus, Author of “ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. 3 vols. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 


LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS.—NOTICE. 


Mrs. Tait—and very many Copies of every other Recent Work of General Interest, are 
in Osroulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added of all 
the best Books of the Season as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal forthcoming Worke as 
they appear. 

See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





48 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


One Thousand Copies of Mre. Brassey's Sunshine and Storm—One Thousand 
Copies of Charles Dickens's Letters—Canon Farrar'’s St. Paul—and the Memoir of 
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Cc. KEGAN PAUL AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. 


Set to Music by various Composers. 
Edited by W. G. CUSINS. 


*.* The Volume comprises Forty-five Songs, and is issued in a handsome cloth 
binding, gilt leaves, price 21s; or in half-morocco, price 25s. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” A New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs.Cameren. Bound in 
limp parchment, antique, price 6s. 


NEW WORK by PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


The CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study 
of Zoology. By Professor T, H. Hvuxiey, F.R.S. With 82 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

*,* Vol. XXVIIL of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


NEW WORK by COUNT MOLTKEE, 


NOTES of TRAVEL. Being Extracts from 


the Journals of Count Moltke. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN DE WITT.—HISTORY of the 


ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland. By 
James Geppes. Vol. I., 1623-1654. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, price lds. 


The ANGLICAN MINISTRY: its Nature and 


Value in Relation to the Catholic Priesthood. An Essay by ARTHUR HUTTON, 
M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. With a Preface by his Eminence 
Cardinal NEWMAN, Founder of the Same Congregation in England. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to the 


HEBREWS: its Fragments Translated and Annotated, with a Critical 
Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. By EDWARD 
Byron NICHOLSON, M.A., Principal Librarian of the London Institution. Demy 


8yo, cloth, price 9s 6d. 
GODPARENTS at CONFIRMATION. By 


the Rey. ALFRED SALTS, LL.D. With Preface by the Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Smal! crown 8vo, cloth limp, price 2s. 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS: being Outlines 


of the History of Some of the Less Known States of Europe. By O. F. Joun- 
sTONB, M.A. Oxon, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 78 6d. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. By the Hon. Grorce 
©. BRODERICK. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


_ CONTENTS.—Representative Government—Promotion by Merit—Political Neces- 
sity—Five Years of Liberal Policy and Conservative Opposition—What are 
Liberal Principles ?—The Irish Land Question—The Past and Future Relation of 
Pe to Great Britain—The English in Ireland—Local Government in Eng- 
land, &c. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The GREAT FROZEN SEA. A Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘Alert’ during the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-76. By Captain ALBERT HasTINGS MARKHAM, B.N., late Commander of 
the ‘Alert.’ With Six Full-page Illustrations, two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 


The RETURN of the NATIVE. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of * Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
&c. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 


the Gaelic by P, W. Joycr. LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.LA., Author of “ The Origin 
and History of Irish Names and Places.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Grorce W. Cox, M.A., Bart., and Eustace HINTON 
Jones. Second Edition. In One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 


WHEN to DOUBLE the CONSONANT. 


By Major-General J. CREIGHTON WOOD. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


DISGUISES: a Drama. By AveustTa 


ae Member of the London School Board. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 


Translated from 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. 


LOWNDES. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


By Henry 





1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 











MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 





In 8v0, with Frontispiece, price 12s 6d. 


s 
CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. By Sir 
Samus, W. Baker, F.RS., &c., Author of “ Ismailia,” “ The Albert 
Nyanza,” &. 

“ We strongly advise all politicians to try and read at once the book,”— 
Spectator. 

“This work may be viewed from two distinct aspects ; its importance as a 
contribution to scientific and political knowledge, and its interest as a book 
of travel and adventure. It is equally good from both points,"—Morning Post. 

“The book may be safely pronounced to be by far the most valuable con- 
tribution that has yet appeared towards enabling us to form an impartial 
estimate of the present condition and future prospects of our new acquisi- 
tion.” —Academy. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife 


and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury: a Memoir. 
Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. Benuaw, B.D., Vicar 
of Margate. Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, engraved by Jeen:, 12s 6d. 

[Ninth Thousand. 


The Times says :—“ The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and 
with deep interest...... It is difficult to put it down when once taken in hand, 
still more difficult to get through it without emotion.” 

“We are thankful for a book which is a mirror for womanhood in the 
faithful discharge of all wifely, motherly, and social duties."—Saturday Review. 


“In the natural charm of biography, in deep and varied human interest, the 
volume is abundantly rich."—Standard. 

“ Seldom, if ever, has a more affecting memoir been given to the world."— 
Daily News. 


The METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


THos. Harper, (SJ.) In 5 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, 18s. [This day. 


FRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JAMES MACDONBLL. Edited by his Wire. Crown 8vo, 68. [This day. 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


Hveues, Author of “Tom Brown's School-Days.” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
[On December 16th. 


MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE and WORK. 


By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo,10s 6d. [Next week. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JouN Morutey. New Vols. 


HAWTHORNE. By Honry James. 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
FOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs. GRAY. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 
[On December 16th. 








Crown 


SYNOPTICON. An Exposition of the 


Common Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. Rusaprooke, M.L. 
Printed in colours. To be completed in Six Parts. Part I., 4to, 3s 6d, 
[Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS AND TALES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
MAGNUM BONUM: or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. [On ember 16th. 


WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [On December 16th, 


FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 


By Lady Avcusta Nogt, Author of “ Wandering Willie,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. [On December 16th, 


The TAPESTRY ROOM. AChild’s Romance. 
By Mrs. MOLESWoORTH, Author of “ Grandmother Dear,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Qarrots,” &c. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Extra feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 

(This day. 
“Like her other stories, this is a delightful one, over which young people—-. 
aye, and even old ones, too—may spend many a happy hour. Walter Crane's: 
pictures are in his quaiatest vein of humour.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


EPISODES of PERSONAL ADVENTURE in FIELD, 
FLOOD, and FOREST. A Book for Boys. Engraved Frontispiece and Title. 
Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


Ny 
EPISODES of DISCOVERY ir ALL AGES. A Book for 
ny cena Frontispiece and Title. Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with gilt 


EPISODES of the SEA in FORMER TIMES: Records of 
Soffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. Engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


EPISODES of HISTORY: Stirring Incidents in the Lives 
of Men and Nations. A Book for Youth. Engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
= Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


EPISODES of FOREIGN LIFE and MANNERS, and 
PICTURES of FOREIGN LANDS. A Book for Youth. Engraved Title and 
Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ CRUISE in the ‘SILVER 
CLOUD:’ From Dundee to France and Back in a Small Boat. By WILLIAM 
FORWELL. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


MYTHS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT GREECE and 
ROME: a Handbook of Greek and Roman Mythology. By E. M. BERENS. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth extra, 3s 6d; or with gilt edges, 48 


The NEWSPAPER READER. Being Accounts of Some 
of the Most Interesting and Important Events of the Nineteenth Century, 
extracted from leading Contemporary Journals. By H. F. Bussey and T. W. 
Rew. Engraved Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL READER; or, Brief Biographies of 
Prominent British Heroes, Stat Dr ists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. 
By Eminent Writers. With numerous Portraits. Cloth extra, 2s 6d; or with 
gilt edges, 3s. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. Illustrated by 272 
oo on Wood. Fifth Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
128 6d. 





“ As interesting as the most exciting romance, and a great deal more likely to 
‘tbe remembered to good purpose.”—Standard. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert Thompson, 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. New ition, 
Revised and greatly extended by THomas Moors, F.L.S., Curator of the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden ; assisted by Eminent Practical Gardeners. Illus- 
trated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 

“The best book on general, practical horticulture in the English language." — 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“It ought to be in the library of every English gentleman who takes pleasure 
or pride in his garden.” —Guardian. 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 

Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including Com- 

rehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, and Principal Towns, Villages, 

, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited 

by W. G. Buackie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing the Infor- 

mation down to the Latest Dates. Lilustrat y nearly 800 Engravings of 

Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &o. 2 large vols., including the Supplement, 

imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s ; half-morocco, £5 10s. 

“This excellent book of reference...,,.All the articles we have examined, whether 

long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.’—Athenzum. 





VERE FOSTER’S 
COURSES OF PAINTING AND DRAWING. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Eminent Artists. Six 
Books, handsomely bound in cloth, consisting of Fac-similes of Original 
Water-Oolour Studies, with Lessons on the Method of Handling the Brush, 
Mixing Colours, and General Treatment, Each book is complete in itself, and 
forms an attractive Water-Colour Album, 

At Half-a-Crown. 
FLOWER PAINTING. (ist Series.) By Hulme, French, &c. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, (Sepia.) By J. Callow. 


At Three Shillings. 
ANIMAL PAINTING. By Harrison Weir. 
MARINE PAINTING. By Edward Duncan. 
FLOWER PAINTING. (2nd Series.) By Fitch, French, &. 


ILLUMINATING.—illustrating the varieties of style practised from the sixth 
to the sixteenth century. 


DRAWING. By Eminent Artists. Ten Books, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, each complete in itself, price 2s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING.—To Practise the Hand in Simple Forms, 
LANDSCAPE DRAWING. By Needham. 
ANIMAL DRAWING. (ist Series.) By Harrison Weir. 
GEOMETRY. By Magnall. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Magnall. 
ANIMAL DRAWING. (2nd Series.) By Harrison Weir. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, By F. E. Hulme, &c. 
FLOWER DRAWING. By W.H. Fitch, &c. 
FIGURE DRAWING. By T. Scott and others, 
MARINE DRAWING. By J. Callow, E. Duncan, &c. 


es 


BICKERS AND SON’S List, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW EDITION, uniform with Mynors Bright's Edition of “ Pepys's Diary.” 


The DIARY of JCHN EVELYN, Esq., F.B.S.; to which 
are added a Selection from his familiar Letters and the Private 
ence between King Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between gir 
Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard 
Edited from the original MSS. by WILLIAM Bray, F.S.A. Witha Life of the 
Author by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., with numerous Portraits, 4 Vols, 
medium 8vo, cloth extra, £2 8s. 
*,* 100 Sets on fine Large Paper, for Subscribers only, at £6 és, 


THE NEW VOLUME OF BIOKERS AND SON'S 7s 64 STANDARD GIFT 
GIRLHOOD of SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES: a 


of Fifteen Tales, by Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE, re-arranged by her Siste: 
NOVELLO. With 9 Lilustrations from Paintings by W.S. Herrick ana 
Dicksee. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6d. ~— 


The DIVINE FORECAST of the CORRUPTION of 
CHRISTIANITY; a Miraculous Evidence of its Truth. By the Rey, Epwagp 
HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


POTTERY and PORCELAIN: a Guide to Co 
By Feeperick LITCHFIELD. With numerous Illustrations, Marks, and Mono- 
grams. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 
COWDEN CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE to SHAKES. 


PEARE, Being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
“The ART GIFT-BOOK for the SEASON,” uniform with “The Rhine,” ““Wey's 
Rome,” “ Rousselet's India.” Super-royal 4to, cloth elegant, price Two Guiueas, 
SWITZERLAND: its Mountains and Valleys. Described 
by WOLDEMAR RaDEN. With 418 Illustrations by celebrated Artists, Engraved 
by A. Closs. 
Dedicated, by Express Permission, to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES; Travels in Central 
India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Louis Rovssgxer, 
Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colone! C. BUCKLE, and containing 
316 Illustrations and 6 Maps. A New and Oomplete Edition, Cloth elegant, 

published at £3 38; reduced to £1 11s 6d nett. 


RHINE (The), from its SOURCE to the SEA. 
by BaRTLEy, from the German of KARL STIELER. 420 Illustrations by the 
most celebrated German Artists, Super-royal 4to, cloth elegant, price £2 2s; 
reduced to 21s nett. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. 
bog ee. 346 Engravings. 4to, cloth elegant, published at £2 2s; reduced 
to 21s nett. 


DRESDEN GALLERY (The). Fifty Examples of the Old 
Masters. Reproduced in Permanent Woodburytype, with Letterpress. 
Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, £2 2s. 


EXAMPLES of MODERN BRITISH ART. Forty Master. 


ieces of the English School from Hogarth to the Present Day. With 
jiographical Sketches. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, £2 2s; reduced to 28s nett. 


LACROIX’S WORKS ON THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
An Illustrated Prospectus free on application. New Editions reduced in price. 
Imperial 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and leather back. 


The ARTS in the MIDDLE AGES, and at the Period of the 
RENAISSANCE. By Pavut Lacrorx. Nineteen Chromo-lithographs, and 
400 Wood Engravings. Published at £1 11s 6d; 21s nett. 

the MIDDLE 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 
AGES, By Pau. Lackoix, LIilustrated with 15 Chromo-litho hic Prints, 
- ae of 400 Engravings on Wood. Published at £1 lis bd; reduced 

© 21s nett. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the MIDDLE 
AGES, and at the Period of the RENAISSANCE, By Pav. Laororx, 
Thirteen Chromo-lithographs and 400 Engravings en Wood. Published at 
£1 11s 6d; reduced to 21s nett. 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the MIDDLE AGES, 
and at the Period of the RENAISSANCE. With 13 Chromo-lithographs and 
400 Engravings on Wood. Published at £1 lls 6d; reduced to 21s nett. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its Institutions, Customs, 
and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By PauL Lacroix. Translated. Llus- 
trated by 21 Chromo-lithographs, and 351 Wood Engravings. Published at 
£1 lls 6d; reduced to 21s nett. 


ILLUSTRATED 7s 6d STANDARD GIFT-BOOKS. 
COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD. With an 


Account of his Life. By A. Kippis,D.D. Lllustrated with 12 Plates repro- 
duced from Drawings made during the Voyage. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


GOLDSMITH (OLIVER), the LIFE and TIMES of. 
By JoHN Forster. Fifth Edition, with 40 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


NELSON, the LIFE of. By Robert Southey. Llustrated 
with 12 Plates by Westall and others, Fac-similes of Nelson's Handwriting, 
and Plan of Battle of the Nile. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


LAMB.—TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lams. Illustrated with 12 Plates from the“ Boydell Gallery.” New 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. 
WitLiaM Dopp, LL.D. Elegantly printed on fine paper. Illustrated with 

12 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
“The Gem 


The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 


Pocket Edition.” This exquisite little bijou is printed on very fine cream- 
coloured paper, in the best manner of the Elzevir Press, 3s 6d ; or bound ia 
morocco, gilt edges, with tuck (like a pocket-bouk), 5s. 


*,* Complete Catalogues on Application. 








London; BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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imperial 4to, with 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-; inserted 
Now rendy tes, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, price £2 12s 


VENICE: its History, Art, ustries, and Modern Life. 
By CHARLES Yruartz. Translated by F. Sitwell. 

«The publishers and printers have neglected nothing to make their share of the 
work worthy of M. riarte’s learning and industry, and the translator has 

ed the book to admiration.” —Sat Review. 

“The whole subject, in all its relations, is admirably well epitomised by M. 
Yriarte, who writes with the feeling of a critic, warmly touched with sympathy for 
art and poetry, and gifted with all that felicity of expression which Frenchmen, 
ally when speaking about art, have le their own.” — ‘ 

‘This is a brilliant collection of sketches and engra’ .”'—A theneum. 

«There is no sort of art, either of the graphic or the plastic ki 
Yriarte has not found capable of yielding tokens of the genius of the Venetians, 
or of the glories of their annals. As we have already pointed out in illustration 
of this spirit, even the old knockers of the Venetian palaces have furnished 
sketches that have a value and a significance. The result of this spirit is that, 
whereas in most other works on Venice, architecture is almost sole feature, 
in this it is but one of many f . In the present volume, the fine arts, including 
seul) and engravings, typography, mosaic-work, medals, costumes, the office 
of the Doge, official ceremonies, glass-work, and lace, furnish contributions, most 
of which are beautiful in themselves, and interesting in connection with the 
author’s text.””—Daily News. 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 
and the Campagna, for the Use of Travellers. By Ropert Burn, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, demy 
8yo, 10s 6d. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAEL ANGELO’S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
ved by Joseru Fisuer. Wijh Introduction. New Editions, Revised 

and Improved, 2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. In Two Parts. Translated by Anna 
Swanwick, With 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs, 4to, - 
bound, 21s. 

AXMAN’S DRAWINGS. 32 large Plates. comprising i 

FLAY entire Series of the Flaxman Drawings in the Gallery of University 
College, London, reproduced by Permanent Photography. Edited, with a 
Descriptive Letterpress and Introduction, by SipNEY COLVIN, M.A. Large 
folio, in portfolio, £10 10s. 

By ELIZA METEYARD. 


WEDGWOOD and his WORKS. A Selection of Plaques, 
Medallions, Cameos, Vases, and Ornamental Objects, from Designs by 
Flaxman and others, in Permanent Photography, with a Sketch of the Life of 
Wedgwood and of the Progress of his Art Manufactare. Imperial 4to, hand- 


somely bound, £3 3s. 
WEDGWOOD’S MEMORIALS. A Series of Plaques, 
Medallions, Cameos, Vases, &c., by Flaxman and others. Selec from 
various Private Collections, in Permanent Photography. With Introduction 


and Descriptions. Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, £3 3s. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES of WEDGWOOD ART, being 
28 Plates in Permanent Photography. With Descriptions and Preface. 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, £3 8s. 


TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and 
WALES. With Descriptive Notices. 96 Illustrations in Permanent Photo- 
graphy, from early India-proof Impressions. 3 vols., £6 6s. Volumes sold 
separately. 


TURNER'S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 16 Perma- 
A, my 7 ee Memoir and Descriptions. Imperial 4to, hand- 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. The Complete Work, 
consisting of 71 Plates, roduced in Permanent Photography from a Choice 
a geet Copy of the ved Work. Three Series. Imperial 4to, half- 

urd, £4 4s. 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By P. H. 
DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. With 24 Wood- 
cuts and 25 Ooloured Plates, arranged —— , from Water-Colour 
Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, 
G. Thomas, and the Author. Imperial 4to, £3 3s. 


DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. Oblong imperial 
8y0, 128; sold also in parts, at ls each. 
This Volume contains 48 Outline and 48 Shaded Plates of Architecture, Trees, 
Figures, Fragments, Landscapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. Drawn on Stone by 
Professor Delamotte. 


ADICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentiats. With Notices 
¢ —e and Works. By Samuel RepGRAvs. Revised Edition. Demy 


HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY, to the 
TIME of SHAKESPEARE; and ANNALS of the STAGE, to the RESTORA- 
TION. By J. PayNg COLLiER, Esq.,F.S.A. New Edition, Revised. Uniform 
with Mr. Collier's Reprints. 3 vols. feap. 4to, Roxburghe binding, £3 3s, 


The RA. Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes to 
Genoa. With 12 Choeme Berane Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts 
from Drawings by the Author. By the late Hanky ALFORD, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Imperial 8yo, 21s. 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZERLAND and ITALY. 


64 Views in Chromo-lithograpb after Drawings by O. OC. Pyne. With a Map 
of Routes and Notes. Second Edition. Crown 4to, £2 2s. 


Third Edition, entirely Revised, with Descriptions of all the Species by the Editor. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Containing a 


Description and Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited, and brought 
up to the present standard of scientific knowledge, by T. Bosweut, LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions. By Mrs. LANKEsTeR. In 11 vols., 
£22 8s, cloth. 

*,* Volumes sold separately; or in 83 Parts, 5s each. 


FLY-LEAVES. ByC. 8. Calverley. A Volume of Humorous 


Verse. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. A Volume of Humorous 


Verse. By C.S. CALVERLEY. Fifth Edition. Feap. $vo, 5s. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Tenniel, Frihlich, Du Maurier, and other 

eminent Artists, 4to, 21s. 

LEGENDS and LYRICS; a Book of Verse. By A. A. 
PROCTOR. With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress, Also im 2 vols. feap.8vo. Vol. I., ‘Twenty ninth Thousand, 6s. 
Vol. Ll., Twenty-third Thousand, 5s. 





NEW EDITION, with Additional Parables and Notes, and a Short Mem. 
J. H. EWING. : sited 


PARABLES fro: URE, the Mrs, 
With Notes on yom NATURE My hh ho Mrs aA. Gat 7 
oy Hunt, Burne-Jones, Tenniel, and other Eminent Artists, Fceap. 


With Coloured Frontispiece R. Caldecott, and Tllustrati 

Charles Green and others, fat bound = cloth, 700 pages, imp. 16mo, 8s a. 

AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited by H. 
Containing Contributions by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Greville J. Chester, 


Lady Lamb, Gwynfryn, and others; Translation 
Short Stories ; Fairy Tales ; Sitkuane Genet 





Papers on Historical Subjects; Travels and Natural 
History; Short Biographies; Verses ; a Christmas Play, by S. H. ; 
tion Questions ; Book Notices, &c. r a 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES. By Louisa Menzies, 


Autbor of “ Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.” Small ts 
trated with Antique Gems and a Frontispiece, 4s 6d. ns sane 


THROUGH RO : 
- ae ‘ — rel fhe, hoe Gane, 8 Story for Young People. 


Ninth Edition, with 12 Illustrations, by Mrs. Allingham. 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son. By Mrs. Ewing. Small 8vo, 5s. 
“ Letevery parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same time 
to please a child, —— ‘A Fiat Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer for the 
delight with which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt but that the 


fortunate recipient will also like it. The story is quaint, ori, 1 together 
delightful.” — Atheneum. — spines 


With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. Mrs. Ewing. 
Fourth Edition. Small post 8vo, red By 
“It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing’s book is one of the best of the 
year. Everything she writes is full of talent, and also full of peroeption and 
common-sense.’’—Saturday Review, 1875. 

. “ We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long period."— 
cademy. 


By the Same Authoress, Illustrated, 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 


8vo, 5s. 
The BROWNIES, and other Tales. Third Edition, 5s, 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, Second 


Edition, 3s 6d. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. 


And other Tales. Second Edition, 5s, 
JAN of the WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


Uniform Edition, in feap. Svo, 3s 6d per Volume. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS :— 

PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait, 2 vols—WORLDS not 
REALISEDand PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED—DOMESTIC PIOTURES and 
TALES—AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Seventh Edition—AUNT JUDY'S 
LETTERS. Fifth Edition.—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. 
—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition, 2s 6d.—The HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 

The above in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


Mrs. O'REILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE CHILDREN. 
I!lustrated :—DAISY’S COMPANIONS. Third Edition, 16mo, 2s 64.—LITTLE 
PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 16mo, 2s 64.—GILES'S MINORITY; or, 
Scenes at the House. 16mo, 28 64.—DOLL WORLD; or, Ld 
Earnest. 16mo, 28 64.—DEBORAH’S DRAWER. 16mo, 2s 64.—CICELY'S 
CHOICE: a Story for Girls. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 


Uniform Edition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after 
Stanfield, Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard.and others. Each 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


POOR JACK. The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
MASTERMAN READY. The MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
‘The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA. 

Also, 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Small Edition of the above 


Stories. 12 vols., included in a box, fcap. 8vo, 21s. 


Small post 


| MASTERMAN READY. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, 6s each. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES,” and “TALES for 
q —— = Pg two Volumes form the most complete English Edition of 


GUESSING STORIES; or, the Wonderful Things Seen by 
the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon FRsEMAN. 
Fourth Edition, 2s 6d. 


LITTLE PLAYS for LITTLE PEOPLE: with Hints for 
Drawing-room Performances. By Mrs. CHISHOLM, Author of “ Rana; the 
Story of a Frog.” 16mo, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True Stories about 
Animals. By GwynvuYN. With 8 Full-page Engravings. Fifth Edition, 
prettily bound, 3s 6d. 


WONDER-WORLD: a Collection of F Tales, Old and 
New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. With four Coloured 
Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, Oscar Pietsch, and others. 
Roya! 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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A Selection of Volumes from CasseLt, Perrer, Gaurin, & Co.’s Catalegrg, 2 ae 


_ Suitable for Christmas and New Year's Gifts, 





SIXTH EDITIO 
‘Canon nonk Life of St. Paul. By 
Rev. F. W. Faraz, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 


‘estthinster, om a@ Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


* The Life of Christ,” &c. 2 vols., 
doth, is; , £2 2s. 


TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 
Canon Farrar’ s‘Life of Christ. Library 


2 y¥ols., cloth, 24s; or handsomely 
wo £2 2s. ILLUSTRATED 


IN, cloth sis 2is; elegantly bound in 
or morocto, £ 
The Half-Guinea Illustrated Bible. 


With nearly 1,000 Origival Lilustrations. Cloth, 
30s. 6d. ‘Also | issued in various styles of Leather 


“This is one of the handsomest editions, and— 
considering the Sr antiber and quality of its illustrations, 
and ite pe te ) og and print—probably the 
Doon Mowe edition ° the Scriptures yet produced.”— 


Prey. er-Book (Cassell’s). By 
Goon GARBETT, M.A., and the Rev. 
fueene “MARTIN. Demy 4to, 393 pages, 7s 64. 

Keble’s Christian Year. 4to Edition. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

Christ Bearing Witness to Himself; 
being the Donnellan Lectures for 1878-9. By the 
Rev. Prebendary CHADWICK, D.D. Cloth, 5s. 

A Preacher’s Legacy to his Congre- 
GATION and their CHILDREN. By the Rev. H. 
MARTYN Hart, M.A. 5s. 

Music of the Bible (The). By John 
STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 3s. 

The Patriarchs. By the Rev. W. Hanna, 
D.D., and the Rey. Canon Norris, B.D. 3s 6d. 


The ine Rev F of the English Bible. 
apo the Rev. F. W. Mouton, D.D. Second Edition, 
3s 6d 


The History of Protestantism. the 
Rev. J. A. Wiz, LL.D. With 600 Illustrations. 
Complete in 3 vols., cloth, £1 7s. 


Old and New London. With 1,200 
Mustrations and Maps. Complete in 6 vols., price 
9s each; or in library binding, complete, £3. 


England (Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of). With upwards of 2,000 Illustrations. Com- 
plete in 9 vols., cloth, £4 1s; or in library binding, 


£4 10s. 
United States (History of the). With 


600 Illustrations and Maps. Complete in 3 vols., 
cloth, £1 7s; or in library binding, £1 10s. 


India (the History of). With about 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Complete in 2 vols., 
cloth, 18s; or in library binding, £1, 


British Battles on Land and Sea. 
With about 600 Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 
cloth, £1 78; or in library binding, £1 10s. 


Russo-Turkish War (Cassell’s History 
of). With about 500 Illustrations. Complete in 
2 vols. extra crown 4to, cloth, 93 each. 


War between France and German 
(OASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the). 
Containing nearly 500 Illustrations. 2 vols., 18s. 


A Year’s Cookery. Giving Dishes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for Every Day 
in the Year, with Practical Instructions for their 
Preparation. By PHILLIS Browne, Author of 
* Common-sense Housekeeping.” Cloth gilt, 5s. 


Household Guide (Cassell’s). Newand 
Revised Edition. With Illustrations on nearly 
every ,and Coloured Plates. Complete in 4 
vols. cloth, 6s each. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DIC. 
TIONARY OF COOKERY EVER PRODUCED. 
Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. With 

numerous Engravings and Full-page Coloured 
Plates, Half-roan, lds. 
“ One of the most handsome, practical,and compre- 
hensive books of cookery.—Saturday Review. 


The Domestic Dictionary. (Uniform 
with “Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery.) An 
Encyclopedia for the Household. Half-roan, lis. 

“ A book which claims the favour of the public for 
substantial merits." —7Zimes. 


The Family Physician: a Modern 
Manual of Domestic Medicine. By Physiciaus and 
Surgeons of the principal London Hospitals. 1,050 

Pagee. royal 8yo, cloth, 21s. 
we Family Physician’ is likely to be of great 
and permanent use.”"—Saturday Review. 


Through the Light Continent; or, the 
United States in 1877-8. By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
Second Edition, price 10s 6d. 

“ A very ably-written, exhaustive work on the re- 
sources of the United States."—Daily Telegraph. 


*,* Particulars of a large Variety of Volume, suitable for 





Picturesque Euro Complete in 5 
vols., with 65 exquisite “Steel Plates and nearly 
1,000 Original Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
£2 2s each ; best morocco. gilt, £5 5s each. 

** Certainly we know of nothing to compare with 

‘Picturesque Europe.’ "—Art Journal. 


The Magazine of Art. Vols. I. and II. 
each containing upwards of 200 Llustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 78 6d each. 

“ The excellence and variety of its illustrations are 
not its only merit, for the letterpress is of very high 
quality. Every sort of fine or decorative art is repre- 
sented.” —Spectator. 


Character Sketches from Dickens, con- 
sisting of 6 Facsimile Repr. tions, in large folio 
size, of Drawings by — Barnard. Second 
aes in portfolio, 2is. The subjects are:— 

MRS. GAMP. LITTLE DORRIT. 

ALERED JINGLE. SIDNEY CARTON. 

BILL SIKES. PICK WICK. 

“These drawings are vigorously conceived and 
executed, and are entitled to a hearty welcome ."— 

The Times. 


Morocco: 





its People and Places. By 
EpMONDO DE AmIcis. Translated by C. ROLLIN 
TiLTON. With about 200 Original Mlustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, 21s. 

“This is a very agreeable book to read. The illus- 
trations are remarkable as drawings of great spirit, 
and admirably expressive of the character of the 
people.” —TZimes. 


American Painters. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. 

“Justice cannot be done to this admirable book 
without a more thorough analysis both of its illustra- 
trations and its literary contents than is possible 
here." —Spectator. 


Pleasant Spots around Oxford. By 
ALFRED RimmeR. With 72 Original Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


The International Portrait Gellery. 
Containing Portraits in Colours, executed in the 
best style of Chromo-lithography, of the Distin- 
guished Celebrities of, Foreiga Nations, with 
Biographies. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 128 6d. 


Our Own Country. With upwards of 
200 Original [illustrations and Steel Frontispiece. 
Vol, L. Cloth, 7s 6d. 


The Dore Fine-Art Volumes, published 
by CASSELL, PETYER, GALPIN, and CO., com- 


rise — 
The DORE § ay A a0. £5 10s, 
° 5: 


B 4 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. £2 10s. 
DANTE'S INFERNO. £2 10s 
PURGATORIO and PARADISO. £2 10s. 
DON QUIXOTE £11 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. £1 108 
*,* Also kept in morocco bindings ‘suitable for 
presentation. 


The Great Painters of Christendom, 
from CIMABUE to WILKIE. By Joun Forpgs- 
ROBERTSON. Illustrated. Royal 4to, £3 3s. 

Countries of the World. By Robert 
Brown, F.R.GS. Each Volume with 130 Lilus- 
trations. 4 vols., now ready, 7s 6d each. 


Science for All. Yearly Volume. With 


about 350 Lilustrations and Diagrams. Price 93. 


Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. 
Vol. I., with about 150 Original Iliustrations, 73 64. 


The Sea: its Stirring Story of Adven- 
ture, Peril, and Heroism, Each Volume contains 
upwards of 100 Original Illustrations. Vols. I. 

and II., 7s 6d each. 


Great Industries of Great Britain. 
Vols. I. and IL. with about 130 Lilustrations in 
each Volume, 7s 6d each. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. First Series. 
By F. E. Huts, F.LS., F.S.A. With 40 Full-page 
Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 
cloth gilt, 12s 6d. 


Louis Figuier’s Popular Scientific 
WORKS. New and Cheaper Editions, Revised 
and Corrected. Price 7s 6d each. 

The HUMAN RAVE. Revised by Robert Wilson. 

MAMMALIA. Revised by Prof. E. Perceval Wright, 


MD 
The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. Revised by 
W. H. Bristow. F B.S. 
The ‘OES AN WORLD. Revised by Prof. E. Perceval 


.D. 
REPTILES and BIRDS. Revised by Parker Gillmore. 
The INSECT WORLD. Revised by Prof. Duncan, 


M.D., F.R.S. 

The VEGETABLE WORLD. Revised by an eminent 
Botanist. 

The Transformation of Insects. B 
Prof. P. Martin DUNCAN, M.B., F.B.S. With 240 
Illustrations, Third and Cheaper Edition, 7s 6d. 

World of the Sea. From the French of 


Rewards, Prizes, &,, 


Life o of the Right Hon. W. 


D.C.L. By 
Second Edition, 2 vol. demy 
** A sober, solid, but interesting 0 
a history of the Victorian epoch,”— 
graph. 
Escott’s England.—England: its 
Polity, and Pursuits, By T, 1 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 243, . aide - : 
“A massive fre oee ss and on which likely 
do excellent service. Saturday Review. * *. Ld 
The Encyclopzedic Dic 
and Original Work of Referen 
2 Sos ee Me , with 
their in, Me ron 
By Rosert Hoween tie, A. dof 
Archeol. Society, &e, 
nent enthentiien” Vol. L., price a ee 6d, - 


“For fullness, accuracy of definition 
arrangement, and a pes A "Bltonary ned 
tations, the ‘ Rneyclogetie i 


comparison with any pete Boionary 


With the Armies of on} Watkane 
GALLIPOLI in 1877-7. By Leste 









Prof. Morley’s Library of 
LITERATURE. With Illustrations taken 
Original MSS., &c. Each Vol. complete im itself. 

Vol I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 19s 64 
Vol. 11. ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH Bes. 
GION. lls 6d. 
Vol. IIl. ENGLISH PLAYS. 11s 64. 
Vol. IV. “ar WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE, 
8 6 


Decisive Events in Histo 
THOMAS ARCHER. With 16 Original Illustrations, 
Fourth Thousand. Extra fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s, 


The Tcopeld Shakspere. With “ Ed. 
ward III." and the «Two Noble Kinsmen,” and 
an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. With about 
400 Illustrations, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Prof. Morley’s English Literature (4 
FIBST SKETCH of). By Prof. Henay Morty. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 912 pp., crown 8vo, 
¢ oth, 78 6d. 

“Fall of admirable matter carefully and conseou. 
tively arranged.” — Spectator. 


Natural History (Cassell’s New). Edited 
by Prof. P. Martin DuNcAN, M.B. (Lond.), F.RS. 
re throughout. Vols. L., IL, and Il. 9% 
eac! 


“ An invaluable standard book on natura) history. 
The work is profusely illustrated, and no natural bis. 
tory library should be without it."—Zand and Water. 


Animal Life Described and Illustrated. 
By Prof. E. Perceval WriGut, M.A., M.D. F.LS, 
Profusely Ilustrated. 15s. 

“A handsome volume. We can honestly commend 
Dr. Wright's ‘ Anima! Life’ as instructive and trust. 
worthy; it is, at the same time, full of interest, not 
only for children and the general reader, but eve 
for young students of natura! history.”"— Times, 
Natural History of the Ancients 

(GLEANINGS from the). By the Rev. W. 
7 prema M.A., F.L.S. Llustrated throughout, 
8 

Little Folks’ Christmas Volume. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 500 Pictures. 
Coloured boards, 3s 64. 

Living Pages from Many Ages. With 

upwards of 50 Full-Page Tiimeccationn crown 4to, 


= oth gilt, 7s 6d. 
Little Hinges. | By Madeline Bonavia 
Hont. Tiiboeresed by M. E. Edwards. Cloth gilt, 


3s 6d 

Careless Kyts, and other Stories. By 

the late CHARLES MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Matthew Mellowdew: a Story with 

more Heroes than One. By Rev. J. JACKSON 

Wray. 5s, 

Paul Meggitt’s Delusion. By the 

Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. C.oth gilt, 33 6 

A Man, Every Inch of Him. By the 

Rev. J. JACKSON Wray. Illustrated. 3s 

The Little Folks’ Holiday Album. 

Illustrated throughout. Crown 4to, cloth, 3s 6a. 

The Chicken Market, and other 

TALES. By Prof. Henay Mog_ey. Tiiustrated, 8. 

Pe , and other Tales. By Florence 
ONTGOMERY. New Library Edition, uniform with 

“ Misunderstood.” 5s. 

Magic Flower-Pot, and other Stories. 
yy EDWARD GARRETT. 5s. ' 

My Guardian. By Ada Cambridge. 

Vwrith Illustrations, 6s. 

Old Nursery Rhymes; or the Merrie 





Moguin TANDON, by the Rev. H. MarntYN Harr, 
M.A. Illustrated, 10s 6d. 


HEART. ith 8 Coloured Plates aud 100 Llias- 
trations, 3s 6d. 


Presentation, “will be found in Cassetn, Perrer, Gaupin, & Co.'s 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, sent free by post on application to Cassell, Petter, Galpin, § Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


A LARGE 4to ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing wpwards of ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, is also published at 
Half.a-Crown by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 





———— 





Lonpex : Printed ws = CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
D 13, 1879. 


by him at the ““Spscetatoa “ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street , Strand, 
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Fire Cookson. With Maps and Litustrations, ' 
Second Edition, 21s. " 
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